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THE PEACE PRESERVATION BILL. 


Ms bay-2 Peace Preservation Bill has at last passed through 
Committee after a fierce discussion over almost every 
single clause. The time’of the Honse has been engrossed 
with these discussions for many nights and many morn- 
ings, and all other public business has had to give way in 

er that a measure which the Government declared to 
be indi ble to the public safety might be carried. 
The Irish members fought the Bill step by step, and the 
whole question of having a Peace Preservation Act at 
all was raised over and over again while the House 
was in Committee. As Mr. NewprcatTe pointed out on 
Thursday night, this is a practice which retards in a 
lamentable degree the progress of business, but it is 
a practice to which the Conservative party had free re- 
course when in Opposition, and it is scarcely for them 
to complain that a weapon of which they made in 
their time such liberal use should be turned against 
themselves. Mr. Disraeii stated that he did not com- 
plain of the opposition which the Irish members had 
offered. Many Irish Coercion Acts have been passed in the 


memory of those who are now Parliamentary leaders, and ; 


not a few were met with an opposition far more factious 
and discreditable than has been offered to the present 
measure. Nor have the efforts of the Irish members been 
altogether in vain. The Government made concessions 
which were not without importance, and some of the op- 
ponents of the Bill recognized at last the fairness and cour- 
tesy of the Government. Mr. Disraei rather imprudently 
described this recognition as the best message of peace 
that had been issued for a long time, which provoked a 
declaration that the matter was too serious for the 
bandying of compliments, and that, if the Government 
thought the Irish were on the whole tolerably well satis- 
fied, they were greatly mistaken. What Irishmen who do not 
go into details and who re all Peace Preservation Acts 
as invasions of the independence of Ireland may think or say 
it is Cus to conjecture; but those who know what 
has ly taken place this Session can scarcely fail to 
admit that the law as it will now stand will be much less 
severe than the law as it stood before. The special re- 
strictions of the press, for example, are altogether abro- 

ted, to the great delightof, among other persons, Mr. 
Suastar, who told the House that the freedom of the press 
was like air to him, and that he positively could not live 
without it. If he spends his recess in an Irish town he 
will probably have an opportunity of breathing his favourite 
atmosphere in a bys ares. form. Irish members, 
too, cannot help itting that the Irish SxcreTaRy 
listened with patience and attention to their reasoning, 
and that he allowed himself to be influenced by it as 
far as his conception of public interests would allow. It is 
fortunate that he should have been able to yield something, 
and yet so to yield as to give the 5 ceo that he was 

ielding, not through weakness, but ugh a wish to de 
right. It would have been a ¢ misfortune if he had 
come down to the House and stated that he had con- 
sidered ing, that he knew absolutely and entirely 
what was necessary, and that he intended to be deaf to all 
argument. Possibly he‘ might in this way have pushed 
his Bill through a little more.quickly ; but he would have 
created a painful and irritating impression that Irish mem- 
bers could get nothing like justice from Parliament, and 
that all their representations, all their deductions from 
local experience, all their arguments on behalf of their 


constituents, were overborne by the silent, blind tyranny 
of an English majority. 

A short history of the concluding sittings of the Com- 
mittee will suffice to show the objections—some trivial and 
almost ludicrous, some not without weight—made by the 
Irish members, and the spirit’ of combined liberality and 
firmness with which they were met by the Government. 
On Friday of last week the Irisu Secretary stated that 
he was ready to allow that charges should only be disposed 
of by summary process when the accused agreed to forego 
the benefit, or wished to escape the nuisance, of a defined 
and regular trial; but he insisted that, if the accused once 
accepted trial by summary process, he should not be per- 
mitted to appeal against the decision. Mr. Burr 
that the Government should begin with what he termed a 
clean board, and that all existing Proclamations should 
cease to have effect on a given day unless they had been 
previously renewed. The Irish Secretary successfully 
opposed the proposal, on the very intelligible ground that 
he did not wish to have a clean board, that he was con- 
tinuing old legislation, not inventing a new system. That 
there should be a rate. for compensation to sufferers, im- 
posed on districts where an undetected crime had taken 
place, was insisted on by the Government as a n) 
means of setting the mx mlation against the cri- 
minal, but it was con that the burden should 
only be imposed when the Grand Jury expressly stated 
that material evidence had, in their opinion, been withheld 
by some person resident in the district. This subject was 
again discussed on Monday, and much difference of opinion, 
extending to English members, was exhibited on the point 
whether occupiers only should bear the burden, or 
whether owners should share it with them ; and it was ulti- 
mately decided, in accordance with the views of the Govern- 
ment, that the occupiers alone should be made to pay, as 
they alone composed the class of persons who required to 
be stimulated to give evidence. That the Government 
should retain the power of entering places where seditious 
meetings were being held, and of searchinf*for and seizing 
papers, was conceded without much opposition; but on 
a er question whether the clause should operate for 
or five which asked for the 

on ri on @ division, a majority of onl 
of Parliamentary warfare, for the member who had 
moved to limit the operation of the clause did not think 
it worth while to to a division, and no division 
would have been ‘ola had not another member in- 
sisted on it. In the same way, though it was admitted 
that the Government must have power to order the 
Habeas Corpus Act to be suspended in protected dis- 
tricts, it was contended that the Judges should have power 
to order an arrested person to be brought before them, not 
with a view of releasing him, but to ascertain that while in 
prison he was not improperly treated. Lord Harrmeron 
explained that he was ly ae ee for the clause, 
which was merely being continued from the Act of 1871, 
that he had drawn it without the assistance of any lawyer, 
and that he then found it acceptable to the House, and 
thought it a very good clause in its way. The Govern- 
ment had no difficulty in prolonging the operation of this 
— of Lord Hartrmerton’s zeal, but there was a consi- 
ble minority inst the clause, as many English 
members did not relish the notion of a British subject, 
not only being imprisoned indefinitely, brit also of bei 
liable to receive any treatment in prison to vihich his 


| 
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fate might subject him. The detention of prisoners without 
trial, and the area in which the power is to operate, were the 
subjects of further discussion on Tuesday, and a strong, 
though unsuccessful, appeal to the Government was made to 
be satisfied with the power of detaining without trial for a 
year, and to withdraw the authority of the Lord-Lieutenant 
to prevent prisoners from communicating with their friends, 
Mr. Suiivan more especially going into a really touching, 
though perhaps irrelevant, explanation of the delight he 
had sxperienced when on one occasion during his own im- 
prisonment his little child had been smuggled in as the 
physician’s daughter. The subject of the prohibition to 
carry arms without licence, which had on several occasions 
occupied the attention of the Committee, afforded almost 
the only matter for discussion in the concluding sitting of 
Thursday; and it was naturally conceded by supporters of 
the Government that, although a general rule must be laid 
down, many very harmless persons were subject to an 
annoyance which in their case was needless. More especially 
it was recognized that an Irish member who stated 
that, after having had to take out a licence, he had 
gone out partridge-shooting for a fortnight, and had 
only brought down a brace of birds in the time, was by no 
means a dangerous person. These are small things, but 
good-humoured discussion, if it wastes time, smoothes 
asperities, and if the casual remarks of one or two Irish 
members did not precisely deserve to be called a Message 
of Peace, yet it was obvious that the Irish members gene- 
rally were in a much better humour at the conclusion than 
at the beginning of the labour of the Committee. 

But, although it may have been highly beneficial that 
the Irish members should be allowed to have their way to 
the fullest extent they could wish, the protraction of the 
debates on the Peace Preservation Bill has thrown into 
confusion the ements made for the conduct of the 
remainder of the business of the Government. Mr. Disraz.i 
accordingly on Thursday night made a statement of the 
course which, under existing circumstances, he proposed 
to take. He displayed, however, less than his usual tact 
and adroitness in doing so. He got himself into difficulties 
which he might easily bave avoided. He fixed the discus- 


had him he was fortunately rescued by Sir Cuar.es 
Ditxe, who offered to give up Friday evening to the 
Government. But Mr. Disraei also thought it 

to warn the House that the Government did not intend 


4 
4. 


they have been if so much time had not 
been spent in discussing the Irish Bill. Bat he did 
not say this; he said much more than this; and 
the leader of the House should not make such a mis- 
take. Mr. Disrart had also to declare what he 
to do with reference to the Privilege of the 
the reporters of its debates ; and he gave 
notice of a motion touching part of the subject embraced 
in Lord Hartineron’s Resolutions. But he was obliged to 
admit that he had forgotten to take into account the wider 
of Lord Harrineron’s and that this pro- 
posal deserved fall discussion. had wished to get the 
subjeet out of the way by a simple plan, and he found his 
plan too simple. This was another mistake, and no one 
admits he is mistaken with more candour than Mr. 
Dismazu. It isa very difficult task that a leader of the 


House has to fulfil, and great allowances should be 
Mr. Disrarii; and although he thas lately, perhaps, 
made more blunders than might have been expected, yet 
his leadership should not be judged merely by these 


blunders. It should be taken as a whole, and if it is so 
taken, there is much more to admire in it than to blame. 


GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 


_—_— principal use, and perhaps the principal object, of 
Lord Russett’s motion was to induce Lord Dersy 
again to say what he had said before, and to characterize 
the correspondence that has recently passed between Ger- 
many and Belgium as a perfectly amicable one. There has 
been no menace on the part of Germany, no interference 
with the independence of Belgium. Germany thought that 
there was a defect in the laws of Belgium which operated 
disadvantageously to Germany. Belgium replied that the 
same defect, if it was a defect, existed in other European 
codes. Germany, admitting that this was true of its own 
code, offered to remedy the defect on its own part, and 
asked whether Belgium would imitate its example. Bel- 
gium replied that it thought that the alteration ought to 
be made, not by two particular nations, but generally by 
all the principal nations, and that, if the guaranteei 
Powers thought fit to make the alteration, Belgium wo 
follow in the same path. Nothing could be more harm- 
less on both sides. England has on several occasions been 
invited to alter its law to meet the views of other 
Powers, and has sometimes acceded to the request, and 
sometimes refused it. That Belgium should have been 
asked to do the same thing was not at all offensive to it, 
and no reply could have been more courteous and prudent 
than that Belgium would do in the matter whatever the 
Powers that guaranteed the independence of Belgium 
thought fit to do for themselves. The suggestion of Ger- 
many was by no means theoretically unreasonable, nor 
based on an imaginary ——- or danger. A Belgian 
subject wrote to the Archbishop of Panis offering to assas- 
sinate Prince Bismarck if he was paid an adequate price. 
The Arcusisyop did what a man of honour was bound to 
do, and communicated the proposal to the German Govern- 
ment, so as to place Prince Bismarck on his guard. That 
Prince Bismarck’s life is in continual danger is a notorious 
fact, and he is dogged wherever he goes by persons who 
think that they will do a great service to the Catholic 
Church if they kill him. When a fanatic or aruffian wrote 
ts an Archbishop proposing to kill Prince Bismarck 
he did a very wicked thing, and what, it would seem to 
most people, must be an illegal thing. The question was 
whether it was an illegal thing, and the Belgian Govern- 
ment said that under the Belgian law it was not illegal, 
to which the German Government replied by inviting the 
Belgian Government to make such an act illegal for the 
future. Lord RussELL seems to have supposed that under 
English law it would clearly be illegal, and, if this was the 
case, the German Government would have the advantage of 
being able to show that one at least of the guaranteeing 
Powers had already its law shaped as Germany wishes to 
see the law shaped generally. But it is very doubtfal 
whether an incitement to assassination under the peculiar 
form of asking another person whether he will, by paying 
money, incite the person asking the question to commit a 
murder is a crime under English law. Lord RussgLn 
put the illegality on the ground that it was a disturbance of 
the QvEEN’s amity, and he referred to Pextier’s case. 
There, however, the indictment was not for inciting to 
kill, but for libel, Pextier having advocated in a pu 
print the murder of the First Ceysut. This was reason- 
ably held to be an offence against the Krxe’s amity; 
but in the Belgian case there was no publication in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and Prince Bismarck is not 
the head of a Government. He is only a person in the 
employment of a foreign prince, and it is stretching the 
authority of Prxtier’s case far beyond what it will go to 
say that it authorizes the proposition that any person in 
England who writes to say that he is willing, if paid, to kill 
a public servant of a foreign prince commits a crime 
punishable by English law. 


There was also another subject of discussion between 
Germany and Belgium which has not caused the slightest 


| difficulty between the two Governments, but which has 


been made the theme of much outside criticism. The 
German Government complained that some Belgian Bishops 
had issued pastorals calculated to stir up strife m Germany, 
and that an address of sympathy to a German Bishop who 


sion of the Budget for a morning sitting, and it 1s obvious 
that the Budget, of all subjects, having a special interest 
for men of business, ought not to be discussed at an hour 
when only those who are men of leisure can attend. From 
the embarrassment in which his ill-advised announcement 
to suffer by the protraction of the Irish debates, that it 
meant to pass all its Bills, and would keep Parliament 
sitting till they were passed. Mr. GLapstone protested, 
with his usual warmth and copiousness of language, 
against this menacing announcement; and Mr. Disrari 
must have immediately felt that his language had not been 
sufficiently guarded. Every Prime Minister is obliged to 
say now and then that he will insist on this or that 
measure being carried ; but to say in May that the House 
shall sit until it has passed every Government measure 
i was something very strong and unusual. What Mr. 
Disragit meant was clear and reasonable enough. He 
, meant that the Government intended to be in the same 
iti h ard to their Bills as that in which 
| | 
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had undergone legal punishment had been presented by the | to go to war now simply to save itself from anxiety could 


authorities of a Belgian charitable Society. The explana- 
tions of the Belgian Government on this head were treated 
as y the German Government, and nothing 
further was said in reference to it, the only point kept open 
being that of incitements to assassination. But the friends 
of Belgium, or at least, the adversaries of Germany, 
are more ian than the Belgians themselves. They 
asked what the demand of the German Government really 
came to. Are not the subjects of one Government to be 
allowed to criticize the conduct of another? If the 
authorities of a charitable Society may not say that they 
think a foreigner has been harshly treated by his Govern- 
ment, how are the journals of the country to venture to 
their minds on the matter? Thus the independence 

of the Belgian was. indi attacked, and it was 
shown what would be said and done in England under 
similar eireumstances. How grand and bold would be our 
reply if we were invited to prevent. an English newspaper 
from saying that Prince Bismarck was making a gigantic 
—— mistake in his ecclesiastical legislation, or English 
atholic Bishops from issuing what pastorals they please, 
or English ladies from sending Ultramontane deputations to 
the martyrs of Westphalia! We certainly should do no such 
thing if we were invited to do it, and t is not the re- 
motest chance of Prince Bismarck making the request. We 
are far off, we cannot. be touched, we have our own insular 
habits, we do not consider our Government compromised 
by the action of individuals. We give every one a chance, 
and do not think much of most of those who take the 
opportunity given them. We have had our Garrsatp! cele- 
ions ;, we have now our Carlist Committee. We welcome 


indifferentlyS yrian Patriarchsand Messrs. Moopyand | 
We rush to see a Cardinal in his new dress, and we cherish } 


Dr. Cummuya. In other countries there are other ways of 
going on. Philosophieally it may perhaps be said that 
every nation has a natural inherent right to behave pre. 


cisely as England does; but in practice this is a natural | 


right which, like many natural rights, is often suffered to 
sleep. It is alla question of degree, and of what practically 
prevails in each country. If the German Government 
asked so much, it might, asis argued, equally well ask that 
the Belgian press should be made to write to order. But 
the German Government has not said a word as to the 
Belgian press. When it did remonstrate, it was met by the 
statement, not that the Belgian Governmentcould do nothing, 
but that it had done everything. 1t had stopped, quietly 
and by indirect influence, but still effectually, the issue of 
obnoxious pastorals. It had ascertained that the address 
of the charitable Society was an imposture, and had been 
got up by two persons pretending, without authority, to 
represent others. It brought to the notice of the German 
Government the strenuous and successful appeal which 
it had made to the good sense and patriotism of men of 
all parties not to sow the seeds of discord between 
Belgium and Germany. If the parties to the controversy 
are in harmony, they may surely be suffered to manage 
their own affairs as they please. 

But it is quite fair critieism to say that, when Germany 
asks other people to do right, she should begin at home. 
The very irmtating remarks about the French army 
which have lately filled the columns of a portion of the 
semi-official German press, and which Price Bismarck 
could have stopped in a moment if he pleased, have caused 
much uneasiness in France. There has been what is 
termed a Freneh seare. It is thought that the milita 
party in Germany is bent on getting up another war, wi 
or without exeuse, before France is ready for the contest. 
Germany could now fall on France erush her, and 
take away some more fortresses, and ask for twice as much 
money as it got four years ago, and so cripple, degrade, and 
ruin Franee that Germany might be sure of a long period 
of sweet, secure, well-earned repose. i are now, 
France has at least got Belfort left, and is growing rich 
agaim, and has got, at any rate on paper, a very large ney 
These things make honest Germans anxious, and they 
not like bemmg anxious, France must be as nearly annihi- 

sere mi ese are said in 
bathe @ very influential set of persons 
in a very high position in Germany; and the French fear, not 
altogether withontreason, thatthese views may prevail with 
the Karreror and the nation, and thus France may have to go 
through another war witheut having done anything to 
justify it. A more cruel and wicked thing than for Germany 


scarcely be imagined ; and even the French, whose fears 
might make them unjust, own that the great bulk of the 
German nation, and the Emperor himself, would recoil 
from so base a proposal if put forward in a naked and 
distinct form. i may be coe that such a proceeding 
would be contrary to the whole policy on which, so far as 
is known, Prince Bismarck has consistently acted since the 
termination of the last war; and nothing could so damage 
him in his struggle with the Vatican as to be guilty of a 
clear act of grievous misdoing. But the French scare, 
although it is warranted by no serious probability of 


}danger, is not altogether unreasonable. The provo- 


cations or menaces of the German semi-official 


are enough to make Frenchmen uneasy. Prinee BisMaRcK 


cannot both eat his eake and have it. On an average 


he fines or imprisons an editor a day, and he cannot 


plead that the portion of the press which he takes under 


} his protection is a free, independent, and sacred institu- 
tion with which he cannot meddle, and for which he 
‘is not responsible if it goes wrong. It is no excuse that 


the German press writes for Germans and not for French- 


‘men, and that the purpose of its menacing articles is not 
to provoke a war, but to cheer Germans under the fatigues 
of military service. If they want cheering, they must find 
something else to cheer them. The French scare will pro- 


bably soon die away, but it is to be hoped that the pro- 
vocations of German newspapers which have the air of 
writing under inspiration will die away also. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 


R. SULLIVAN will Fg J have attained his 
object of forcing the House of Commons to alter its 
Standing Orders. The rule under which strangers may be 
excluded by the action of a single member was originally 
useful; and long afterwards it remained without mis- 
chievous effect in an assembly where a decent regard for 
the feelings and convenience of others traditionally pre- 
vailed. Mr. Biccar and Mr. Sutiivan have proved that it 
is possible to make the present discipline of the House in- 
tolerable. If they continue their experiments in the same 
direction, they may probably discover other methods of 
rendering the orderly conduet of business impossible. The 
whimsical motive hy which Mr. Sutiivan supposed himself 
to be actuated forms no excuse for his troublesome activity. 
The profession of reporting or writing for newspapers, 
conventionally described as the Press, stands in need o€ 
neither championship nor vindication. The nta- 
tives of journals have but a slight interest in the 
present controversy ; and, whatever may have been the case 
with their predecessors one or two centuries ago, they have 
been subjected to no recent affront. The rule which either 
wholly or occasionally excludes strangers was adopted before 
the modern system of ing was known. When Mr. 
Bieear lately distinguished himself by disregard of ordi- 
nary conventions, the second personage in the realm 
shared the exclusion to which the reporters were, 
together with other spectators, subjected. While short- 
hand writers are entitled in common with other sections of 
the intelligent and respectable community to all considera- 
tion, it is an affectation and absurdity to claim special 
privileges on their behalf. Among many inconclusive 
arguments the most irrelevant was the mention of persons 
afterwards celebrated who had at some time occupic.! places 
in the reporters’ . Lord Campsett was not Lord 
Chancellor when he reported for the Morning Chronicle, 
nor was Mr. Dickens, when he was employed on the same 
journal, the most popular of novelists. There are few trades 
or professions from which eminent men have not emerged ; 
but no occupation is entitled to exceptional preference be- 
cause it may have been pursued by a future dignitary of 
the State or the law. Mr. Suxtivan boasts of his exemp- 
tion from the wholesome fear of being called “no gentle- 
“man.” Perhaps he would be more sensitive to the 
imputation of using commonplace twaddle and cant. The 
House of Commons has seldom listened to such fustian 
declamation as the statement that “ tee sun has set on the 
“last day of press slavery.” Unrestricted admission to 
the of the House of Commons is not an inseparable 
attribute of freemen. 


Mr. Mircuett Henry and Mr. Newpecare seem to have 
provoked Mr. Suniivan’s wrath by their just but unseason- 
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able criticisms on the methods recently adopted by some of 
the reporters. It is a serious misfortune that respectable 
London journals should replace their reports of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings by abridgments which tend more and more 
to diverge from an accurate record of the debates. A coloured 

interspersed with graphic comments on the tone 
and style of the speakers is easier to the reporter than either 
a full transcript or a skilful condensation of a debate; but 
as soon as the copyist assumes the character of a critic, all 
guarantee for fidelity and for fairness is lost. The reports 
af the debates have for some generations furnished | the 
best political education of Englishmen. The slow changes 
of opinion which have sometimes finally disclosed them- 
selves in the unforeseen results of general elections. have 
been largely caused by the arguments of statesmen who 
seemed at the time to be condemned to tual exclusion 
from power. It was because Sir Ropert Peet had for 
many years sustained with unequalled ability the weaker 
cause in Parliament that he was appointed in 1841 by 


‘general consent leader of the House of Commons, and 


absolute Minister. Mr. Svuxutvan’s favourites of the 
ery, or those from whom they receive their instructions, 
o nothing but mischief in depriving the country of the 
opportunity of hearing both sides of a question. The 
custom described by Mr. Mircnet, Hewry of giving in 
country papers full reports only of the speeches of 
certain subscribers to a club or association is, if it is cor- 
rectly described, something between an absurdity and 
a fraud. The remedy of an official report would be 
utterly insufficient. Only a few laborious students would 
toil through a shorthand report in which the speeches 
of Mr. Giapstoye or Mr. Disragt and of the dullest 
member of the House would be published in equal 
detail. It fortunately happens that the Times, after some 
vacillation, has resumed its old and laudable practice of 
giving full reports. If it had definitively imitated the bad 
example of some of the minor daily papers, a serious change 
would have been effected in the Constitution. 


It is creditable to the Irish supporters of Home Rule 


that several of their number have disclaimed all sympathy 


’ with the rude and vexatious conduct of Mr. Suttivan and 


Mr. Bicaar. As Sir G. Bowyer truly observed, the prac- 
tical argument which had been used, though effective for 
the immediate purpose, was nevertheless fallacious. If, 
as he added, rights were exercised without regard to other 
people, the world would become uninhabitable. Mr. Sut- 
LivaN has only demonstrated that the rule which was 
formerly innocuous was ill suited to an assembly 
which contains himself and Mr. Biccar. When Mr. 
Suutivan is deprived of his present weapon he may, if 
he thinks fit, move every five minutes that the House 
be counted, even when it is iaconveniently full; or, as Mr. 
DisrakLi remarked, motions for the adjournment of the 
House or of a debate may be incessantly brought forward 
by any two members who wish to bring the House into 
disgrace. It might have been collected from the informal 
report of the proceedings after strangers were excluded 
on Tuesday night that Mr. Disrarti was at last convinced 
of the necessity of disarming the Surtivans and the 
Biagars by a tardy concession; and this has proved to be 
the case. It seems that Mr. Harpy, who had devoted 
much attention to the subject, was about, when he was 
interrupted, to intimate some difference of opinion from 
his chief. The majority of the House evidently agreed 
with Lord Harrineron that it was time to introduce a 
change, and the Conservatives probably regretted the mis- 
take of the Proe Movistar in allowing his own proper 
function to be assumed by the leader of the Opposition. 
The error, which is only one of time and of tact, may be 
easily retrieved. Mr. Diskazvi has now given notice of a 
Resolution of his own, and the annoying incident of 
Tuesday evening furnishes a sufficient excuse for the 
change of policy. Three weeks hence the irritation 
of the House will have subsided, though it would be 
vain to hope for an improvement in the taste and judg- 
ment of two or three contumacious members. 

The Resolution before the House at the time when the 
galleries were cleared had nothing to do with the privilege 
of excluding strangers. Lord Harrineton proposed that a 
report of the debate should no longer be considered a 
breach of privilege, unless the House itself had previously 
forbidden the publication, or unless there had been wilful 
misrepresentation. The issue of wilful misrepresentation 
would be difficult to try ; and it would be enough to con- 
fine the proposed immunity to fair and bond fide reports. 


Mr. Disratti’s reluctance to part with any power which 
had been formerly assumed by Parliament is not unpar- 
donable. Old and conspicuous members acquire a super- 
stitious reverence for the farms of the House of Commons ; 
and Mr. Disraeti, notwithstanding his general exemption 
from prejudice, has, like his most eminent predecessors, 
always been a stickler for privilege. The importance of 
the entire controversy has been greatly exaggerated. All 
parties are agreed that the actual practice should be un- 
changed, though some are more eager than others 
to adjust the rules of the House to the existing state of 
things. Solemn denunciations of Mr. Disraz.i’s backward- 
ness and hesitation are altogether out of place. When the 
consideration of the subject is resumed he may gracefully 
defer to the wishes of the House. It would have been 
imprudent to prolong an obstinate resistance which 
might have impaired the general confidence in his skill 
and management. The tedious duration of the Peaee 
Preservation debates has been unfairly attributed to want 
of vigour on Mr. Disrarui’s part. This charge would 
have been more plausible if several members of the Oppo- 
sition had not voted in various divisions in favour of 
amendments proposed by the Irish Home Rulers. It is 
impossible to force an important measure through its suc- 
cessive stages if any considerable section of the House 
desires or encourages delay. 


CARLIST BELLIGERENCY. 


OREIGNERS who sympathize with the religious and 
political principles of Don Carxos naturally wish that 
he should, in default of substantial assistance, receive every 
mark of respect and consideration. Many politicians in 
France and a few in England think that the happiness of 
Spain would be promoted by an absolute Government. 
reigning by virtue of a claim of hereditary right, and 
devoted to the maintenance of Catholic uniformity. Irish 
sympathizers are perhaps a little embarrassed by the demo- 
cratic associations which they are accustomed to combine 
with orthodox zeal; but in all countries except Spain 
itself, where the clergy seem to be neutral, the Carlist cause 
finds favour with the Ultramontane party. In consequence 
of some riotous proceedings at Gratz, directed against 
Don Atronso, brother of Don Car1os, many members of the 
Austrian aristocracy have paid formal visits to one of 
the Archdukes who is connected with the Spanish Prince. 
It may be conjectured that the Pope himself, if he were 
only certain that Don Car.os would succeed, might be in- 
clined to prefer him to his equally devout cousin. M. 
Vevittor, who possesses and deserves the confidence of the 
Roman Court, is an avowed supporter of Don Cartos, and 
has received from the Pretender himself a formal letter of 
thanks for his advocacy. The secular admirers of absolute 
government place less confidence in ALronso XII. than in 
his rival. It is true that no kind of liberty exists at 
Madrid, nor is there any reason to sup that the present 
restrictions will be relaxed; but the young Kina himself 
at one time professed his attachment to constitutional 
principles, and some of his advisers-have in former times 
recognized the authority of the Cortes. Don Cantos, on 
the other hand, has consistently condemned all newfangled 
devices for restraining the power of kings. 

It is desirable that, as far as possible, international 
questions should be determined without reference to poli- 
tical controversies. A belligerent is entitled or is not en- 
titled to recognition, not because he represents any special 
principle, but according to the nature of the contest and 
the forces of which he disposes. It is in general advisable to 
abstain from noticing a civil war until it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt some practical. course. The established 
Government is likely to take offence at the acknow- 
ledgment that rebellion has assumed a substantial shape, 
although it may itself have been compelled to treat the in- 
surgents as legitimate combatants. There is no incomve- 
nience in postponing the recognition of the belligerent 
rigbts of the Carlists. It is true that they maintain 
a regular war, and that they hold exclusive posses- 
sion of a part of Spain; but they have neither a navy 
nor a commercial marine, and no question of block- 
ades or of captures has hitherto arisen, or been expected 
to arise. The Quzen’s Proclamation at the inni 
of the American Civil War was issued at the request 
of English supporters of the Federal cause, for the 
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urpose of guarding against the complications which 
right have been caused by attempts - the part of 
American cruisers to exercise rights which could only be 
conferred by a state of war. As it mappeasies the American 
Government itself had anticipated the English recognition 
of the belligerency of the South, yet the Proclamation was 
the cause and pretext of much of the unjustifiable vitupera- 
tion by which English patience was afterwards severely 
tried. No future English Government will be disposed 
hastily to risk a quarrel with an established Government 
by according recognition to insurgents. If Don CaR.os 
can establish his authority over Spain, he will be recog- 
nized, not merely as a belligerent, but as actual ruler of 
the country which he will have conquered. 


The theory of recognition and of international sympathy 
has in modern times been not only modified, but reversed ; 
nor can there be any doubt that the change is in accord- 
ance both with policy and with justice. In the days of 
the French Revolution national grounds of quarrel were 
constantly confused with the internal controversy between 
the Monarchy and the Republic. To the end of his life 
Burke blamed the English Ministers for refusing to 
identify themselves with the cause of hereditary right; 
and, although Pirt refused to adopt Burke’s principles to 
their full extent, his Government was constartly allying 
itself with Royalist conspiracies and opposing Jacobinism 
abroad as well as at home. When a reaction took place 
after the fall of Naprotzon, the Liberal party in England, 
afterwards reinforced by Cannine and hi a 
supported a policy which was inspired by antipathy 
every revolutionary movement in the Eastern or 
Western hemisphere. When the Civil War broke out 
in Spain after the death of Ferpmanp, Lord Grey and 
Lord PaLMERsTon gave active aid to the infant QurEEN on 
the express ground that her title rested on the authority 
of the Cortes, and that she was supported by the sup- 
posed friends of constitutional liberty. The partial dis- 
appointment which ensued had something to do with the 
later adoption of stricter theories of neutrality. It has 
been found that the Liberal party in a civil war is not 


necessarily devoted to constitutional freedom; and that | 


English interests are but remotely connected with the 
forms of government which may prevail in foreign 
States. It is in truth an impertinent intrusion to meddle 
with the internal, and sometimes with the external, 
quarrels of independent nations. The benevolent 
neutrality which was demanded first by the Northern 
Americans and afterwards by the Germans implies 
the formation of a judgment which may be resented 
as officious. It is now distinctly understood that an 
Government which is obeyed by a nation, and which 
seems likely to be permanent, will, as far as England is 
concerned, be regarded as legitimate. The recognition of 
the Spanish Republic was postponed on the well-founded 
assumption that it had neither root in the country nor 
reasonable prospect of duration. It was in deference to 
the urgency of the German Government that Marshal 
SERRANO was afterwards recognized ; and the same courtesy 
was still more readily extended to King ALronso. It can- 
not be denied that Don Cartos is a belligerent ; but there 
is no need to add to his strength by formally allowing his 
retensions. The only objection to his cause which 
is entertained by judicious English politicians is that 
he represents perpetual civil war without a reasonable 
hope of ultimate success. The same disinclination would 
be felt to the useless struggles of a Constitutional 
Monarchy against a legitimate King, or of a Royalist 
y in opposition to an established Republic. No 
uropean has yet mastered the theory of the quarrel 
which has been prosecuted, at the cost of much misery and 
many lives, for a long series of years in Cuba. Some 
Americans sympathize with the insurgents because Cuba 
is a Spanish colony, and because rebels are always supposed 
to have Republican affinities. Englishmen incline rather 
to the side of the colonial Government, not on account of 
its merits, but because the rebels are evidently unable 
either to overthrow the Spanish dominion or even to 
maintain a regular war. It is wholly indifferent to foreign 
spectators whether one or other party prevails in the 
Haase civil wars of the South American Republics. In 
every case it is desirable that one of the two belligerents 
should, if possible, be strong enough to crush opposition 
and to establish peace. 
If Don CarLos can obtain possession of a seaport, 


and equip a few sbips of war, he will not fail to be 
recognized as a belligerent. In the meantime it is 
unnecessary to define the relations of those who cannot 
come into contact with one another. The recognition 
of Atronso XII. implies no approval of the proceedings 
of his Government. It is a strong measure to silence 
all the respectable University Professors in Spain, and 
to send some of them into exile without any affectation 
of legal proceedings; but the Spanish Monarchy is ae- 
knowledged, not on account of its wisdom or beneficence, 
but merely because it exists. The curious observer may 
readily conjecture that the Government of Madrid is 
bidding against Don Cartos for the favour of the clergy 
and of the most bigoted part of the community. It is 
possible that the experiment may produce unexpected re- 
sults. There is no motive for fighting in defence of a 
Government which shares the worst faults of its oppo- 
nents. It would be wiser to rely on the party which 
desires the union of freedom with order. The moderate 
Liberals of Spain are probably a minority, but they have 
more energy, and therefore better prospects, than the 
supporters of reaction. For the present despotism and 
intolerance are dominant both in the Carlist camp and 
in the Court of Madrid. 


FRANCE. 

HE French Assembly has not been told by any person 
in authority that this is the last vacation it will see, 
but there is a general and accepted conviction that the 
elections will be held in the autumn which is almost as 
conclusive as a formal Ministerial announcement. The 
election of the Senate must by law be followed by a dis- 
solution, and to expect the country to go without a 
Senate for more than afew months, after so much time 
and labour have been spent in creating one, would be to 
underrate the practical sense of Frenchmen. Whatever 
doubts politicians may have entertained of the working of 
a Second Chamber, while it was still undecided whether 
there should be a Second Chamber at all, all parties seem 
resolved to make the most of it now that it has been con- 
stituted. This is one of the favourable symptoms which 
mark off French political opinion as it is from 
French political opinion as it used to be. It is not so 
very long since the advanced Republicans would 
have insisted on seeing in the Senate nothing but 
an instrument of reaction. It is not so very long since the 
fact that the advanced Republicans were hopeful of making 
the Senate minister to their own purposes would have made 
it detested by the Conservatives. As it is, each party looks 
at the side of the shield which pleases it best, and in this 
way arrives at an unexpressed agreement to make the 
Senate as much of a reality as possible. , The first result of 

this determination will be the hastening of a dissolution. 
If the Assembly is to get through all the business set down 
for it before its final dispersion, the deputies must make up 
their minds to a hard summer’s work. It may be expected, 
however, that the massacre of the innocents will be early 
and complete. Putting aside any measures that may be ne- 
cessary for carrying on the business of the country, there is 
not much inducement to legislate on more than one or two 
subjects. The Watton Constitution as it stands is perhaps 
the shortest in the world, and a nation which likes to 
see provision made on paper for a large variety of poli- 
tical contingencies may discover numerous points on which 
it needs to be supplemented. But there is no inducement 
to entrust this work to the existing Assembly. Its action 
is equally distrusted by all parties. The Republicans look 
forward to a great accession of strength at the general 
election, and they naturally prefer that the Constitution 
should be completed by a Chamber more in accordance 
with their own views. On the other hand it is part of the 
Conservative creed that a Constitution framed by two Cham- 
bers must be less Radical than a Constitution framed by a 
single Chamber, and its professors naturally wish that the 
finishing touches shall be given to M. Watton’s work by a 
Legislature which possesses this inestimable security against 
over-haste. There is a sense in which both anticipations 
may be justified by events. It is probable that the majority 
in the new Chamber of Deputies will be sufficiently Repub- 
lican to put an end to monarchical hopes. It is aiso 
probable that the Senate, whatever may be its political 
complexion, will embody a very decided representation of 
social Conservatism. A Legislature made up of these 
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elements will represent French opinion with more than 
usual accuracy. It seems clear that, in spite of the per- 
sonal influence exercised by many Royalists, there is no 
considerable section of Frenchmen that wishes to see either 
the Count of Cuamporp or the Count of Parts placed on 
the throne. [If this is so, there are only the Republic and 
the Empire for Frenchmen to choose between; and not- 
withstanding the progress which Bonapartism made under 
the Duke of Broatie’s patronage, it is still probable that 
its adherents are greatly outnumbered by the Republicans. 
The French peasant came out of the war with a 
deal more of political intelligenee than he had when he went 
into it. It was an immense advantage to the Republican 
party that they were for the time the acknowledged leaders 
of a singularly united nation. However the Legitimists 
may have reviled M. Gawperra sinee the war, they were 
honourably willing to obey him while it lasted, and the 
tempest of popular hatred in which the Empire had 
isappeared was too violent to allow of any resistance on 
the part of the Bonapartists. To the sense of power in the 
Republic conveyed by M. Gamperta’s Administration sue- 
ceeded the sense of prudence conveyed by M. Turers’s 
Administration. The peasant had seen that the Republic 
could govern strongly ; he now saw that its strength could 
be devoted to the repression of disorder and the promotion 
of material prosperity. The greatest mistake of the anti- 
Republican party has been their refusal to appreciate the 
impression made on the peasantry by the war of the Com- 
mune. They have always argued as though the atrocities 
committed in Paris had somehow been set down to the 
discredit of the system in power at Versailles. The real fact 
was that the more the Royalists. dwelt on what the Commune 
had done the greater became the gratitude of the peasantry 
) the Republic which had been victorious over 
the Commune. If M. Turers had left office before 
the Versailles troops had entered Paris, the Republic 
would have retired with him, but it was useless for 
the Royalists to appeal any longer to the fears of the rural 
population when the Republic had shown itself able to 
suppress so formidable an insurrection. There is some 
hope, therefore, that the new Chambers may show a sense 
and temper which have been too rare in French Legisla- 
tures. It will be strange if France is reserved to convince 
the world how Conservative a Republic can be after such 
conspicuous exhibitions in the opposite direction; but it 
certainly seems possible that this may be her destiny. In 
some respects, no doubt, Frenchmen are very well suited to 
play such apart. They have so often proved that political 
extravagance need not extinguish practical sense, that there 
will be a certain fitness in its falling to them to prove that 
practical sense can in the long run control political 
extravagance. 


The two measures which seem likely to occupy 
most of the Assembly’s thoughts between now and 
the dissolution ‘are the Press Law and the Electoral 
Law. It is admitted by the more Conservative Re- 
publicans that some additional securities must be pro- 
vided against the abuses of journalism before the state of 
siege can be prudently raised, and the Government will not 
be anxious to goto the country with the discredit of main- 
taining the state of siege still attaching to them. There 
may be some warm debating in the Assembly if the 
Government Bill turns out to be very severe in its re- | 
strictions; but the consciousness that a little Kberty is 
better than none may perhaps moderate the tone of the 
Republican Opposition. There is nothing to be gained by 
defeating a Bill which, at all events, will make the position 
of the journalist somewhat easier than it isnow ; indeed the 
co-operation of the Left will probably be needed to enable 
the sama to concede even so modest an improvement 
as this. The proportions of the Electoral Lay will be very 
much smaller than they were expected to be in the first 
instance. After much searching of heart, the idea of sub- 
jecting the suffrage to any effectnal restriction seems to have 
San abandoned, Politicians who bave no admiration for 
universal suffrage may still congratulate the French Con- 
servatives on the wise conclusion at which they have 
arrived. The real vice of universal suffrage is not the vice 
which has excited most alarm. What has frightened 
Frenchmen has been the violent language and extreme 

posals of the workmen in the great towns. What 
ought to have frightened them was the profound indiffer- 
ence displayed by the voters in the rural distriets. If the 
limitation of the suffrage could bave taken effect im this 
latter direction—if, that is, some of those millions of voters 


who ordinarily take no interest in polities, and only flock 
to the polling-booths when their fears happen to be un- 
usually active and unusually unintelligent, could be 
removed from the electoral list, it would no doubt be a 
sensible improvement. But all the proposals that have 
from time to time been made for lessening the number 
of voters have aimed at excluding the workmen in 
the great cities. The fault of this plan is that, instead of 
turning off the steam, it simply closes the safety valve. The 
revolutionary workmen of Paris or Lyons are an appreciable 
element of danger im the French political system. But 
they are far more rous outside the Legislature than 
inside it, and the only effect of shutting them out from 
representation would be to restrict their energy to the 
one field in which it is really formidable. Nature has pro- 
vided them with arms which they can use to some pur- 
pose, and the law has provided them with votes which 
they can use te very little purpose. Still, so long as they 
can use their votes, they are to some undefined extent less 
likely to want to use their arms ; whereas if this alterna- 
tive is closed against them, they will have nothing left to 
do except to Such strength as the 
Executive can command to put down revolution will not 
be lessened by the presence of their representatives in the 
Legislature, while the occasions that call for the exercise of 
that strength will, to say the least, be fewer. 


THE. TENANT-RIGHT BILLS. 


TR THOMAS ACLAND’S Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill finds little favour even among the farmers in 
whose interest it is framed. At the late meeting in Salis- 
bury Square, while the Government Bill was mentioned 
with general disapproval, Sir Tomas AcLAnD was described 
as the advocate of obsolete theories. It is indeed snffi- 
ciently evident that the best mode of satisfying the de- 
mands of the tenant-farmers would be to introduce the 
principle of compulsion into the Government Bill, and not 
to premote a competing scheme. Sir Tomas AcLAND pro- 
to import into every contract of tenancy a covenant 

by the landlord to compensate the tenant for certain 
improvements. The claim for unexhausted manure is, 
asin the Government Bill, limited to two years; and 
a longer: period, not yet defined, is allowed for chalking, 
manuring with undissolved bones, and some other 
more durable improvements. It is remarkable that no 
provision is made to compensate the outgoing tenant for 
drainage, which is the most effective of all similar opera- 
tions ; but probably Sir T. Actanp would be willing to 
correct the oversight, and in the majority of districts drains 
are made by the landlord. Although the Bill is in its essence 
compulsory, it would be possible to escape from its opera- 
tion by agreement. The main difference between Sir 
Tomas AcLann’s Bill and the Government measure con- 
sists in the provisions for evading the operation of the 
Act. Sir Tuomas Actanp proposes that, where there is an 
agreement between landlord and tenant providing the com- 
pensation to which the tenant would be entitled under the 
Act, the: claim shall be founded on the agreement, and 
not on the general Act. The Chamber of Agriculture 
seems on a division to have adopted an amendment 
to the same effect. If the principle of compensa- 
tion is to operate equally in both cases, it can matter 
little whether proceedings are talsen under the Act 
or under the —— t. The question whether the 
agreement provided full compensation would give rise 
to interminable disputes. Although Sir Tomas Actanp’s 
Bill is well and carefully drawn, nearly the same object 
might be effeeted by introducing compulsory clauses into 
the Duke of Ricronn’s Bill. In either case the object 
of the tenant-farmers can only be obtained by a defeat 
of the Government; and it would be impossible in the 
present Session to induce the House of Lords to reverse 
its unanimous decision. According to one of the advocates 
of compulsion, scarcely any of the county members are pre- 
pared to vote against the Government measure, and only a 
small minority could be expected to suppor Sir T. Aczanp’s 
alternative proposal. Mr. Ropwe.t, who is justly consi- 
dered the ial representative of the farmers of 
Cambridgeshire, has repeatedly declared his hostility to 
interference with freedom of contract. If the leaders of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons take the opportunity 
of paying court to the county constituencies, they must act 
in direct opposition to their political allies and former 
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colleagues in the House of Lords, Such an alliance would 
involve other conditions than assent to interference with 
the property of landowners. The extension of the house- 
hold franchise to counties would be more unpalatable to 
the farmers than any mode of dealing with the law of 
tenancy. 

In his speech at Salisbury Square Mr. Fawcerr rested 
the argumeat for compulsion on the supposed pre 
of promoting agriculture and increasing the supply of food. 
As a palitecal economist Mr. Fawcerr would probably 
admit that the nature and uses of agricultural produce 
have little er nothing to do with the question. It is not 
because men eat bread and meat, or wear woollen clothes, 
that the wth of corn or the breeding of cattle is 
entitled to legislative favour. In the present day all com- 
modities may be measured by their money value; and it 
is more advantageous to earn in any other branch of in- 
dustry the price of two loaves of bread than to produce 
one loaf. Mr. Fawcett must in consistency contend 
that every law and custom which directly or indirectly 
interferes with production ought to be abolished with- 
out reference to any private interests which may be 
involved in ‘its maimtenance. The proposition may 
possibly be defensible, but it leads to wider consequences 
than com jon for unexhausted manure. It has not 
of late years been thought expedient to suppress Trade- 
Unions by law, even when they are estabhshed for the 
express purpose of making the necessaries of life artificially 
dear. At the late meeting of the delegates of miners no 
recommendation commanded more general assent than the 
suggestion that the output of coal should be systematically 
kept within the marrowest limits. The Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union was certainly not established for the 
purpose of reducing prices. Its leaders, including the 
Ingemious person boasts of having formerly been a 
ploughmaa, consistently denounce the policy of Pre. and 
of CospEN, on the ground of its having favoured competi- 
tion to the disadvamtage of home-grown produce. To 
alarmists who would gladly put down combinations of 
workmen for the promotion of dearth, it is the common and 
conclusive answer that freedom and its consequences must 
be taken together. The landowners rely with similar 
confidence on the fundamental institution of property. 
If aman may own land, it follows, as a general rule, that 
he may part with its possession for a time on such con- 
ditions as he arrange with any person who desires to 
be his tenant. other commercial relations the interest 
of both parties is regarded as sufficient security for the 
public expediency of the bargains which they may 
make. It is true,as Mr. Fawcerr said for another pur- 
pose, that mo general rule is universally applicable. The 
law already regulates to a certain extent the conditions of 
agricultural tenancy; and, if a clear case of necessity is 
established, the limitation of ownership may be made more 
stringent. But the presumption in favour of freedom of 
contract cam only be displaced by forcible reasons. The 
famous award of Cyrus, though it was founded on con- 
siderations of general expediency, has never been regarded 
as consistent with justice. The boy to whom the coat 
belonged was held to have a better claim than his com- 
petitor whom the coat would fit. Probably no two farmers 
or manufacturers are exactly equal im skill, in industry, 
and im the other qualities which promote industrial suc- 
cess; but i would be an innovation to turn an old and 
prejudiced occupier out of his holding or his business to 
make room for @ more enlightened successor. 

If the present tenure of land largely and demonstrably 
checks production, there may perhaps be a ease for legisla- 
tive interference, though the precedent is in the highest 
degree dangerous; but nothing can be vaguer than the 
common assumption that large masses of capital are with- 
held from the improvement of the land in consequence of 
risks to which tenants are exposed. It is not alleged that 
any competent persons are deterred from engaging in the 
business of farmers h the absence of tenant-right ; 
but it is asserted that high farming is discouraged by want 
of security. Few residents in the country could quote in- 
stances in which farmers have preferred other investments 
for their money, because they were unwilling to trust their 
lane tame land. English farmers are in fact pro- 
bably the best.in the world, and the most liberal in their out- 
lay on improvement. The cases in which they have been arbi- 
of their investments in cultivation must be 
Tare ; as are scarcely ever quoted by the advocates of 
compulsory relations between landlord and tenant. The 


customs of different counties in many cases provide a 
security to the outgoing tenant which would not be 
enlarged by a compulsory Bill. The Duke of Ricumonp’s 
measure would, in districts where the custom is unknown 
or insufficient, be tacitly adopted by the great majority 
of landlords and tenants, though any unforeseen bad effects 
which it might produce would be guarded against in 
future contracts. A compulsory Bill would at the outset 
cause much litigation, and the further result would pro- 
bably be a composition in the form of a money payment 
for the claims which outgoing tenants would uniformly 
prefer, although they might have made no improvement. 
The incoming tenant would be compelled to purchase under 
pretext of compensation the goodwill of his predecessor,and 
consequently a saleable value of land would gradually 
be created in which the owner would have no share. The 


corresponding system in Ulster has often been explained, 
and perhaps it has been historically jastified. It is said 
that the origi occupiers converted waste land into 


habitable farms, and that the tenant-right which is trans- 
mitted throngh successive holders fairly represents the 
original outlay. In England there is nothing analogous to 
the alleged reasons for Irish tenure; and if tenant-right 
were saleable at the rate of some years’ purchase of, the 
rent, the landlord would be poorer to that amount, while 
future generations of tenants would receive no benefit. 
The debates in the House of Commons will be prolix and 
perhaps passionate, but they will scarcely be as mstructive 
as the late discussion in the House of Lords. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


R. GLADSTONE’S friendly letter declining the iu- 
vitation to attend the Lexington Centenary is not 
perhaps of much interest in itself, but the manner in which 
it has been received in America deserves to be noted as a 
warning to a certain school of English politicians of the 
folly of trying to be civil to people who do not want your 
civilities. To be sure, as THackpray has somewhere re- 
marked, a man does not usually mean to insult you when 
he asks you to dinner; and Mr. Grapsronz, with that 
simple confidence in human nature which has survived 
even kis inquiries into Vaticanism, no doubt took the in- 
vitation as a compliment in perfect good faith. It is not 
unreasonable, however, to imagine that it may have been © 
capable of another interpretation. The New York Worli, 
for instance, expresses its surprise that Mr. Giapstons, 
who sympathized with the South during the Civil War, 
and proclaimed that Jerrerson Davis had created a nation, 
should have been expressly chosen to represent England 
at a celebration of American patriotism, while such 
true friends of the Republic as Mr. Bricut, Mr. Forster, 
and Sir C. Dirks, were taken no notice of whatever. The 
New York Tribune also thinks that the invitation to the 
former enemy of the Union was a mistake, since “ the only 
“cause which England or England’s representative can, 
“ with any show of reason on their side, offer for rejoicing 
“that the United States had gained their independence is 
“obviously that the mother-country was well rid of 
“them”; and “‘ Mr. Giapstonz,” it adds, “in every word 
“of his courteous and carefully worded letter betra 
“this embarrassment and difficulty in writing it.” In 
other words, the Tribune, the exponent of a large body 
of American opinion, thinks it quite impossible that 
an English statesman can honestly say he is glad of 
the loss of the United States, except as a way of ex- 
pressing his contempt for the people of that country ; 
and the World pushes the same conclusion still further 
when it suggests that, for ing that appears to thé 
contrary, Mr. Giapstowe is still of the same mind as he 
was during the war, and that “his guarded and satirical 
“letter of apology” is probably meant only as another thrust 


"at the American Union. 


Those who have not read, and still more those who have 
read, the letter thus criticized, will wonder what it can 
possibly have contained to wound so severely the suscepti- 
bilities of those to whom it was addressed. Mr. GiapsTone 
fully recognizes the justice of the American cause, ex- 
presses in the strongest terms his admiration of its leaders, 
and rejoices at their triumph. At the same time, he 
does just hint that the contest between North and South 
must have led the Americans themselves to view ae 
some pathy and indulgence a war for the unity 
eee MA that the issue of the former struggle with the 
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mother-country was sensibly influenced by the intervention 
of Powers whose motives were not of the highest kind ; 
and he also adds that the greatness of the position of the 
States in “the family of man” im on them nsi- 
bilities which they would do well not to forget. But, after 
all, this is a very trifling shading down of a burst of 
generous and evidently sincere congratulation. What, then, 
is it that has excited so much disappointment and bitter- 
ness in the States? The extracts which we have given from 
some of the New York papers, and which have no doubt 
been echoed through the country, help us to an answer. It 
is clear that what was wanted was not so much friendly 
felicitations on the progress and prosperity of the 
United States as some disclosure of that quivering agony 
and humiliation with which—as every American is in hi 
heart convinced—England writhes whenever her thoughts 
turn to the rich prize she has forfeited. There is no trace 
of this in Mr. Gussesone’s civil letter, and consequently 
it has given offence. If it had only shown any smartin 
from the old wound, the pride of the Americans would 
have been flattered; but the parade of good-natured con- 
tentment with all that has happened is resented as an 
insulting and insufferable affectation. The feeling of the 
Americans on this point is, in fact, very much akin to that 
of a lady who, after having quarrelled with her lover, is 
disappointed to find that he is perfectly reconciled to his 
fate, and convinced that everything has happened for the 
best. This is undoubtedly the opinion of most people in 
England, but of course nobody in the United States will 
ever believe that the old country has recovered from 
the crushing blow, or ever will. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the existence of this feeling implies 
any serious il will on the part of America towards 
England. There is no reason to imagine that any section 
of the people of the United States want to do England any 
harm ; all they desire is that, as a salutary moral expe- 
rience, and entirely for her own good, she should be im- 
pressed with a deep sense of her own humiliation and 
inferiority. What vexes them is that England should be 
able to get on and hold up her head without them. 
Their enjoyment of their own prosperity is marred by the 
reflection that it has not involved any sensible diminution 
in the power and greatness of the country from which they 
detached themselves. This feeling, which, though morbid, 
is not exactly malicious, is probably the real explanation 
of the temper of the United States to this country. 
America has not yet reached that stage of confident 
maturity when a nation can be content with itself with- 
out always uneasily measuring itself with others. 


Apart from the curious reception of Mr. Guap- 
stone’s letter, the celebration with which it was con- 
nected also presents a significant study of American 
character. Nothing can be more natural and proper 
than that a nation should commemorate the patriotic 
efforts to which it owes the strength and greatness to 
which it may have attained; but the childish element 
which is apparently inseparable from most things on the 
other side of the Atlantic comes rather ludicrously to the 
surface in the fever of Centennialism which is just now 
spreading through the you The United States is 
now drawing close to the end of the first hundred years of 
its existence as an independent State, and it is thought to 
be nece to celebrate with the utmost amount of cere- 
monial and enthusiasm, not merely the crowning anni- 
versary itself, but also the separate anniversaries of all the 
big or-little events which led up to it. Thus it has happened 
that no fewer than three towns have got up centennial cele- 
brations of the so-called battle of Lexington, not without 
some signs of rivalry and heart-burning as to the amount of 

lory shared by each in the events to be commemorated. 
The British General in command at Boston in April 1775 
secretly despatched a midnight expedition to destroy the 
stores which the Massachusetts Committee of Safety had 
collected at Concord ; and though the troops partially effected 
this object, they were set upon by armed farmersor “ minute- 
“ men,” as they were called, as they marched home, and 
after some loose skirmishing were obliged to beat a hast 
retreat. The first shot was fired at ington, throug 
which the troops marched on their way to Concord, but 
there was also fighting at Concord and m ; and there 
has ever since been a standing controversy as to the com- 
parative degrees of glory acquired by the respective towns. 
Accordingly they resolved to have a separate celebration 
a-piece, each as the special birthplace of the Union; and 
these have been attended in succession by the Presipent, 


Cabinet Ministers, and other public men, following the 
track of the British troops. One of the orators at Concord 
declared that “the 19th April pervaded him through and 
“ through, and he could talk for a month” ; and there has 
been, as may be supposed, abundance of oratory of the kind 
usual on such occasions, with plenty of denunciations of 
monarchical tyranny. At Lexington a lady appears to 
have somewhat fluttered the proceedings by suddenly turn. 
ing tables on the opposite sex. Casar, she reminded them, 
had his Brutus, Cuartes I. his Cromwett, and Grorce 
Ill. his “minute-men” of Lexington. “By the fiaal 
“ fearful fall of oppressors everywhere,” she concluded, 
“ let ours take warning.” There can be no doubt about 
the genuineness of the enthusiasm exhibited by the people 
in the immediate neighbourhood of these celebrations ; but, 
as far as one can judge from the reports in the American 
journals, the various ceremonies appear to have been some- 
what interrupted by the disorderly behaviour of the mob, 
and some thankfulness is expressed that centenaries do not 
happen very often. 


AN IRISH PERMISSIVE BILL. 


Ye: discussion on the Bill for prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in Ireland on Sundays left 
the two chief arguments against such a prohibition en- 
tirely unanswered. Sir who 
opposed the Bill, and Mr. Giapstonz, who supported it, 
both assumed that the one thing which Parliament had to 
do was to ascertain the opinion of the majority of the Irish 
people on the question. Mr. GLapstTone’s major premiss is 
perfectly sound. With certain obvious qualifications, 
Ireland may be properly and justly governed by Irish 
ideas on those matters as to which Imperial interests do 
not call for uniform legislation. Mr. GuapsTong apparently 
thought that the minor premiss, that the sale of intoxicatin 

liquors on Sundays is one of those matters, proved itself. 
It is true that there is the precedent of the Forses Mackenzie 
Act in Scotland, and, if Parliament could never repent of 
an error, the fact that public-houses are compulsorily closed 
on Sundays in one of the three countries might be con- 
clusive as to the right of the drunkards of another to 
have a similar protection conceded to them. It must 
be remembered, however, that Scotch members are 
not infallible, even in matters relating to their own country, 
and before extending the Fornes Mackenzie Act to Ireland 
it would be well to consider the nature of the legis- 
lation which it is proposed thus to play with. That 
there are great and patent differences between the circum- 
stances of Ireland and England in regard to the sale of 
liquors on Sundays may at once be conceded. A popula- 
tion which drinks whisky is not so dependent on the 
public-house as a population which drinks beer. The latter 
liquor needs to be drunk fresh, while the former can be 
taken home on the Saturday and, if it is not drunk in 
the interval, kept till the following day, without sus- 
taining much injury. It is doubtful, however, whether 
those who use this argument are quite alive to 
the use which may fairly be made of it. The declared 
object of the Bill is to put down drunkenness by removing 
the opportunity for getting drunk on the day when the 
poor man has time on his hands, and to some extent money 
in his purse. In England it is admitted that it would 
be a hardship to close the public-house against him, be- 
cause in England the poor man drinks beer, and even Sir 
Wirrip Lawson would concede that beer which has been 
drawn the day before and kept in a hot room during the 
night is likely to taste a little flat. But Ireland is blessed 
with a more accommodating liquor, and there is nothing 
to prevent the poor man laying in bis little stock of whisky 
on the Saturday and enjoying it in the family circle during 
the intervals of divine service the nextday. This is cer- 
tainly a pertinent distinction, but it is one which would 
come more naturally from the advocates of prohibitory 
legislation in England. We can understand an enthusiast 
being anxious to shut public-houses in England on the 
Sunday, because there would at least be a chance that the 
poor might prefer to go without beer altogether rather 
than drink it stale. But we do not understand the enthu- 
siast who —_ his imagination to run riot over the 
spectacle of every man going home on Saturday night 
with his whisky bottle ‘alee We arm. Itis bad pli 
that men should get drunk in public-houses; but, bad as it 
is, it is infinitely better than that men and women should 
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get drunk in private houses. The danger of the latter 
result is immeasurably greater in a whisky-drinking 
country than in a beer-drinking country. There is no 
reason, we fear, to suppose that the experience of Scotch- 
men is in any way opposed to this view. Whatever the 
Forses Mackenzie Act has done, it has not made 
Scotland a sober country even on Sundays. But for 
the unaccountable silence which the speakers for and 
against the Bill maintained on this part of the question, 
we should have said that it needs no proof that women 
are exceedingly open to the temptation of drink, that 
it takes a very strong hold on them when they have once 
yielded to it, and that they are very much more likely 
to yield to it if it finds them out at home than if they 
have to seek it at the public-house. It is true that, if 
husband and wife get drunk in their own room, there is 
not the same violence done to public order as when the 
husband gets drunk in the public-house and makes a more 
or less noisy progress through the streets in the direction 
of his home. But even a gain to public order is dearly 
bought at the cost of a radical demoralization of the 
whole people; and that this would be the consequence of 
any measure which gave women more facilities for getting 
drunk does not admit of question. A drunken father’s 
influence over his children is bad enough, but a drunken 
mother’s is far worse. 

In this case, therefore, Irish ideas, supposing them to be 
in favour of closing public-houses on the Sunday, are in 
reality injurious to Irish interests, and Mr. Giapstone will 
hardly contend that the Imperial Parliament is bound to 
give Ireland its own way when that way is plainly a bad 
one. Even assuming, however, that the consequences we 
fear would not follow upon the adoption of this Bill, it 
would still be the duty of the Imperial Parliament to reject 
it. There are many points as to which local opinion may 
fairly be left to judge what is best for local advantage ; and 
though in a given case Parliament may doubt whether 
local opinion has judged wisely, it may be content to leave its 
doubts to be confirmed or disproved by events. But the 
right of sober persons to buy liquor which they wish to 
drink, have the means of paying for, and can find 
publicans willing to sell, is not one of these points. 
The present Bill does in effect concede the principle 
for which Sir Witrrip Lawson annually contends with so 
much humour and resolution. It is a Permissive Bill for 
Ireland, just as Sir Wireip Lawson’s Bill is a Permissive 
Bill for every parish where the majority of the ratepayers 
happen to sympathize with the United Kingdom Alliance. 
The objection to the Permissive Bill is that Parliament has 
no right to surrender the sober minority in any parish to the 
tender mercies of the drunken majority. Sr. Pavu’s decla- 
ration that he would eat no meat while the world lasted 
rather than make his brother to offend is sometimes quoted in 
defence of this sort of legislation; but St. Pavi nowhere 
says that he will make other people eat no meat while the 
world lasts, lest they make their brothers to offend. If 
a man finds by by we ce that he cannot keep sober 
unless he gives up drinking altogether, it is at once his 
duty and his interest to become a total abstainer. But 
the theory of prohibitory legislation is that under these 
circumstances it is at once his duty and his interest to 
make everybody else a total abstainer. What the Per- 
missive Bill proposes to do for every day in the week, 
and for every parish which likes to make use of the 
power vested in it, the present Bill seeks to do for 
one day in the week and for Ireland only. But the 
sober part of the population ought not to be deprived 
of Parliamentary protection by the mere fact that 
they live on the other side St. George’s Channel. 
There is nothing that can be alleged on behalf of the 
Bill for prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
Ireland on Sundays which may not equally be said 
on behalf of the English Permissive Bill. If public- 
houses are to be closed on Sundays because Irish opinion 
is decidedly in favour of such a measure, why may not 
public-houses be closed altogether in any English village 
where an equal preponderance of opinion is in favour of 
doing without them? On the other hand, the one de- 
cisive argument against the Permissive Bill is equally 
condemnatory of the Irish measure. That argument is, that 
if Parliament ought not to take away the right of the decent 
part of the community to drink in moderation because there 
is another part of the community which drinks to excess, it 
ought not to recognize such a power in smaller and less 
representative bodies than itself. This obligation is 


| 


equally imperative whether the body claiming to exer- 
cise the power is a meeting of English ratepayers or a 
caucus of Irish members. The time for Parliament to 
interfere is when the use of liquor passes into the abuse 
of it. If the House of Commons is really in earnest 
about putting down drunkenness, it need only pass a law 
enacting that drunkenness shall be taken to be an aggra- 
vation, not a palliation, of offences committed under its 
influence. Instead of being deterred from getting drunk 
by the fear of getting into some scrape which they would 
have avoided if sober, men are now induced to get drunk 
by the knowledge that their drunken condition will stand 
them in good stead if they do get intoascrape. Bills such 
as these do but aggravate the evil they are designed to 
check, because they foster the mischievous theory that the 
drunkard is more sinned against than sinning. So long as 
this remains the fashionable view, there can be no effectual 
legislation against drunkenness. 


LOST KNOWLEDGE. 


T has been observed that, while the boast of the world’s 
and of its discoveries of new knowledge is in 
eanghiiigte mouth, people do not take note as they should of the 
treasures of knowl and experience which are for ever passing 
out of it. Every man of mature age who has used his opportuni- 
ties carries away something at his death which is irrecoverable 
when once the voice is silent, the hand still, and which one would 
like to have put on record somewhere, and preserved as part of 
the universal stock of experience. Yet if an attempt is made to 
carry out this natural desire the results are disappointing. Things 
hate a way of going into very small compass, and what is 
most vital and personal in any man’s memory is incommuni- 
cable. The living witness most often cannot bequeath more 
than the dead form of his recollections. The wisdom, the 
humour, the good stories, the true maxims, all marked by the 
character of their generation; the humanities that sweeten the 
worst of times; the salt that is not wanting in the most cor- 
rupt—age after age the veil of obbivion sinks over and envelops 
them i How small is our knowl of what is past, 
whatever the date, com with what is lost of it! Dr. Johnson 
in one of his Lives of the Poets remarks that the materials for a 
biography die out in two or three years. Yet every generation 
contains some whose business it is to set on foot traditions. There 
are within the knowledge of all of us young persons, probably in- 
significant and unnoticed, who would be very interesting to us if 
we could but ize this mission in them; especially if any 
prevision could tell us that in them our memory would last 
more distinctly, with more truth of detail, more picturesqueness 
of outline, than in any other living creature. pn .con- 
scious of this, it would be impossible not to be solicitous 
for their good opinion, not to be careful that nothing unworthy 
of our reputation should transpire before them, not to aim 
at doing ourselves credit in their presence. We should feel as if 
always sitting for our portrait if we knew that through them 
we should live longest—an idea, a person, a fact—after we 
disap out of the region of sense; that our name, in- 
vested with an individuality, would pass their lips in the ears 
of an unborn generation ; our words would be repeated as 
they were spoken; that our form, action, countenance would be. 
revivified through their descriptions; that an image of ourselves 
would rise real, though transient, in another scene than that we 
know; that some ghost of our living self would flit before the 
coming time through their means. It is of no use, however, postur- 
ing ourselves for the chance of this prospective celebration, for the 
future chronicler lies hid. If we set ourselves guessing, a thousand 
to one we should guess wrong; for with the best and the 
most vigilant observation, chance and fancy have more to do with 
the use of these powers than any deliberate will or intention. 

This fleeting, visionary, possible measure of fame, such as it is, 
represents the biography of the million, more than many of us can 
reasonably reckon upon ; but even biography two-volumed and full- 
blown depends upon these chroniclers for most both of its use and 
of its charm. They bring before the reader, not what the man did— 
which seems, if we think of it in our own case, so little a part of 
ourselves—but what he was. They make the difference between a 
dead and a living record. If we can imagine the feelings of those 
who know that, whether they wish it or not, their life will certainly 
be written by somebody, who cannot read an obituary notice 
in the Times without reflecting that their turn will come some 
day, we can fancy how anxious they must be that something of 
their real selves may shine through the words, words, words, the 
flatteries, the bad hits, the mistaken surmises and interpretations 
that too often make up the account. For we really cannot suppose 
he is still open to any terrestrial interests, if his name is still dear, 
it must be as attached to its owner, with all his characteristics 
and even faili i surviving in it. 

A knowl of the facts which go to make up character is 
of course a distinct thing altogether from the power of pic- 
turing character. A picture of character, however well delineated 
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concern, How 
what words, what graces, mannerisms— 
all this is interesting to them, constitutes their intellectual exercise 
andamusement. Passion, malignity, prejudice, alike disqualify one 
for taking in correct impressions, and committing them to memory 
intact. Few things are more delightful than the conversation of 
such persons where their powers of expression and other social 
gifts do justice to their matter—some country rector perhaps, 
whose life has brought him in contact with every class of the com- 
munity, and who has found something to exercise his talent in 
them all. How sehoolmasters, and learned doctors, and original 
thinkers, and fine ladies, and country magnates, and rustics, relies 
of another state of things, rise and stand before us and say 
their say by turns! Or it may be the last, least distinguished 
member of an illustrious literary circle, or some sole lingerer of am 
exclusive coterie fondly dwelling on the memories that are now 
his world. What strange exciting intercourse have we been 
holding ; what darkness closes over all when death breaks the 
magic spell of graphic narrative! Or perhaps it is some keen-sighted, 
aetive-minded, well-memoried old: maid, whose life has been. passed 
in one spot, herself the depositary of other memories, the receiver 
of old confidences. What can she not tell of the old times—which 
of all old times are most universally interesting—the times out of 
our reach, but with which we still own some personal relations! 
Taking her in the vein we are transported into another world ; she 
rises into the historical. Old scenes, old state and courtesies, 


the lofty virtues, while names which have had an ill sound till now 
are humanized redeeming points and shine in unexpected 
merits. 

But oracles of this sort are not to be had for the seeking; the 

nt is with most people am absolute superseder of the pust. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than the effort to probe 
memory. ially is the expectation vain that people will 
remember best what is in itself most important; their personal 
interests must have been concerned before a sufficient primary 
impression is made. We te get from the rustic of Z 
intelligence what the place he has lived in all his life looked like 
when he was young, and we are astonished at the oblivion that 
hangs over things which are called within the memory of man. He 
has never had words to describe a scene or an effect to himself. 
So the vanished old hall has left nothing deseribable in his mind. 
What he has to say of its vanished inhabitants is hardly more 
distinct. The old squire used to walk past his- door with his hands 
behind his back ; hisdaughter,once the eynosureof some neighbouring 
eyes, is solely remembered for the littledog wallzing elose at her heels, 
which had one jacket for summer and another for winter. Not that 
such research is ever wh: ‘y fruitless. The old fellow warms up. 
He has had his triumphs, lis jealousies, above all, his grievances; 
and he cannot talk of them without some- visions of past days 
rising before his auditor. The bed-ridden old matron, reviving old 
seandals, lets out old habits and manners by the way; but it needs 
natural powers above the common, and also a mind at leisure from 
itself, to have much to tell of a past which in no other way con~ 
cerned self but that it interested a mind open to impressions. 

But much of the knowledge that passes away has little relation to 
this aspect of the question. Whata store of learning passes out 
of the reach of ordinary men when a great scholar dies, or a 
skilful doctor, or a subtle, hard-headed lawyer. And it is learning 
of a kind which they cannot leave behind them, for the gatherings 
of a lifetime cannot be passed on in the form in whieh they exist 
in the mind’s experience. The old labourer who: has spent his 
life’s strength om one farm cannot transfer his intimate acquaint- 
amce with the soil, and with every hedge and diteh and drain 


im. acq) men, through contact with 
their good and bad qualities, earries away with him much im- 
portant kn , Bet transferable. How many rogues must re- 
joice when the ideal deteetive quits this lower seene! But, besi 
this, there are labours and natural products of which the know- 
hes died out, or is dying out as we write. We all know 

ho hasi exquisite 


long will there exist the man w. inhaled the full and 


sweetness of the eabbage rose? We do not believe that the flavour 
of the golden pippin, so dear to our forefathers, lasts in livi 
memory ;. and so of other delights. How few can recall the exhi- 
laration of the old-fashioned country dance ; how few remain who 
saw Mrs. Siddons act, or heard Tom Moore sing, or Sydney Smith 
joke, or ©oleridge talk. Still, while the few live, we who hear 
them: know something ; but the soul oftheir memories is fast passing 
out of the world. And to descend to more familiar 
When a good cook dies—one invested with a. genius in. intimate 
correspondence with all the materials of her art, who ean foresee 
the influence of a condiment or an essence upon all with which it 
comes in centact, who understands combinations and osticates 
results hidden from the vulgar—what knowledge dies out with her, 
Imowledge ineommunicable! Not that she would wilfully with- 
hold it, ike Lady Bustle, commemorated in the Rambler, who had 
culinary seerets which she resolved should perish with her; whose 
orange pm was concocted with such mystery, “while the 
household was dispersed in all directions till the oven door closed 
upon it,andall inquiries were vain.” The real mysteries of the 
kitchen. need no. such reserve; they are knowledge in action, not 
reducible to words, else would not so many a confection dear to 
memory be a memory only. Other sauces of as subtle a refinement 
of flavour, other puddings of as ethereal an excellence, may be 
in being as we write ; but the particular combinations that enriched 
and poetized our youth, and swell the heart in recalling them, are 
a lost knowledge, things irrecoverable, alms for oblivion. 
Throughout all this range of losses we are lamenting over the 
inevitable. The world has not room for all knowledge ;, in every 
active state of society new knowledge must si the old. If 
all people who had nothing else to do employed their leisure in 
reproducing their past, they would not find hearers, Old-world 
histories owe much of their attractiveness to their rarity, and each 
age has worthies of its own who must not be neglected for those 
who preceded them. Yet such reflections may have their use in 
taking down that common assumption that we are in any literal 
sense the heir of all the ages; that we succeed to all that is good 
in them, that their amplest wealth is added to ourown. Rather, as 
every period has some grace and charm peculiarly its own, so it 
has a knowledge and wisdom in harmony with it not to be inherited 
under new conditions. And as with communities so with the in- 
dividual; whatever can be written passes. on, but that which 
belongs most intimately to the man, and constitutes his worth, 
and makes him what he is in men’s eyes, dies with him. When we 
lose such a friend we rarely can point to the heir of what was 
most distinctively his own. 


THE PURSUIT OF EXCLUSIVENESS. 


— is am old saying about one half of the world not 
knowing how the other half lives, which is usually applied to 
the ignorance of the upper classes with regard to the 8 les 
and sufferings of those at the foot of the social scale. Its applica- 
tion,. however, might be turned the other way with equal truth ; 
for the lower classes can have no adequate conception of the trials 
to which those above them are subjected in the ordinary course of 
their existence, or they would probably be less to bring 
themselves within the range of similar experiences. It is admitted 
on all hands that society is at. the present moment im an extremely 
uncomfortable and: critical condition, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the cause. of this is simply that too many people are 
trying to get into it, It is obvious, therefore, that, ra any means 
could be found for checking the pressure from the outside, it would 
be an immense relief to the bps people who are already almost 
jammed to death in the crush within, as well as to other people 
who are foolishly endeavouring to get themselves into the 
squeeze: Something might perhaps be done by the dissemina- 
tion of information as to the actual state of the ease, but 
the difficulty would be to get outsiders to believe it In 
France, when all the seats in an omnibus. are ig rg 
marked, complet in large letters is hung on the door, so all 


‘who mun may read the warning and give up the chase. In 
‘the same wa’ 


posters announcing “All Full” are ex- 
hibited at the doors of the opera house in the Haymarket when 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey , and indeed these con- 
siderate gentlemen even go to the trouble and expense of sending 
sandwich-men all over London to publish the fact that every 
place is taken. Such, however, is the perversity of human nature 
that. this last proceeding has, it is understood, rather had the effeet 
of increasing the crowds at the doors. Whatever might. be the 
effect of utions of this kind in the case of society, there is no 
one who has authority to enforce them. It is no use announcing 
that a place is full unless the doors can be closed so that no one 
else may enter; and this is just the difficulty of a social enelosure 
i jeally open on every side, so that any one who has 
sufficient energy and impudence may take his chance of getting in. 
The number of people who have incomes of from thzee to twenty 


‘thousand a. year, and who think they are as good as anybody 
‘else, and entitled 


has of late years greatly inc 


is. 
besides | there is not much chance of its aang See ished. Txisting i 
) arrangements were of course never inten 
and any attempt to expand the accommodation appears to result 


d for such a multitude, 


not in giving more ease, but only in ing more company. 


Under these circumstances, it is pitiable to observe the desperate 


and true to its subject, has been assimilated and, so to say, 
digested by the writer's mind. It does not show us the 
Se own words, manners, aspect, but only the 
effect which these and his actions combined have produced 
upon an acute observer. Clarendon’s characters give his own 
summary; they do not supply us with material on which to 
form our independent estimate. Tt is the pure gift of repro- 
duction that some hong manifesting itselt accidentally and 
without intention, which brings a man and the times he lived in 
suddenly within our reach, carries us back, and revives the dead. 
Lively picturesque chroniclers who are to do so much for their 
generation are of course scaree. Most people are too full of | 
themselves or their objects to note the instruments through which 
these objects are attained ; and mere busybodies or cummed lovers 
area distinct.species. But some men are hom observers and readers 
of their kind, of what | say and do, | from any | | 

| 

rivalries, courtships, bitternesses, diversions start into being; and | 
always with some marked differences from the received notions of 
the characters and incidents concerned. The private view very 
rarely indeed coincides with the view which the outside world 
has settled into. Theimages retained, the words and action which = 
emphasize them, all present another picture from our previous 
conception. The character which posed so in common 
fame and report looks a good deal more lifelike and less typical of 
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of fine or at least of those who think they are, or 
wish to be thought, fine, to enjoy a little of the exclusiveness 
which was once their pride. In other days, not so very remote, it 
was the fashion for ladies and gentlemen to walk by the side of 
the Serpentine on Sunday afternoon ; but this had after a time to 
be given up because everybody else came too. The Zoological 
select retreat, this too was soon in- 
vad ; and at the t moment it is 
difficult t0 8a) do not inconveniently 
hustled can find a place to walkin. The same fate has overtaken 
the fashionable world on the racecourse and on the cricket ground, 
and, in fact, in every direction. Lord’s, once so quiet and re- 
ble, is now converted into a suffocating bear-garden when- 
ever @ po match is played. Ascot, and even Goodwood, are 
rapidly undergoing a similar transformation, and before long we 
may expect to see them swamped by much the same sort of 
a keines which has to be encountered at Epsom or New- 
market. Thesudden growth of the crowd between Putney and 
the day example of the in- 
creasing difficulty of seeing anything quietly. A dozen years ago 
jad ring by the side of the river was little more than a snug 
1 y party: all districts within easy reach by railway the 
hunting-field gets to be as thronged and busy as a fair, and the 
grouse are mobbed on the moors. The block in Rotten Row 
and at the afternoon drive obeys the same law of continuous 
inflation the crowds which at it. ling has 
come to be a mere packing-case for a wriggling mass of human 
creatures hopelessly wedged together. 


In all public mare it 
wing 


is much the and even at Court the number of 
Rooms has had to be extended in order to provide for the increas- 
ing stream of 


Nor is the squeeze confined 
to town. All the world goes to the Lakes or the High- 
lands in the holidays, and the quiet watering-place 

observable a growing ten to resist, or escape from, the gene 
movement by, as it were, pe he off against the’ multitde all sorts 
of special enclosures, to which only a select company has the right 
of admission ; but as yet it does not appear that these expedients 
have been attended with much success. The high palisades of 
Sandown Park may perhaps be sufficient to keep out the roughs 
who cannot afford to pay the gate-money, though it is understood 
that by some m ious means a very unpleasant element intro- 
duced itself at the recent meeting; but it is scarcely possible to 
keep out people whose company may not be desired, but who can 
afford to pay admission-money however high it may be carried. 
At Prince’s Club exclusiveness has, it is said, been carried so 
far that only elected members are admitted, and the unity of 
husband and wife is rigorously ignored. The ferocious black- 
balling which goes on in some of the Clubs is no doubt also a 
_ against the universal overcrowding from which society is 
suffering. 

How far this state of things is likely to continue or extend it is 
difficult to say. The country is every year growing richer, more 
prosperous, more di to amusement, and less inclined to 
respect social distinctions which, in the absence of any desire to 
infringe them, had formerly the force of law; and the crush 
of new people sree. in everywhere is not at all likely 
to fall off. Something of the same kind has no doubt always been 
going on, though in a modified degree, and the complaints which 
are now so constantly heard might easily be matched in the plays 
and novels of an earlier period There has, in fact, henge hous 
acry that London was getting too big, and everybody too much 
jostled, and it is possible that the apprehensions of the present day 
may prove to be, to some extent, as groundless as those of the 
past. There is still a good deal of room left up and down the 
country, though i haunts or avenues may be un- 
Pleasantly thronged. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that arg: | is lost in this swarming life beyond the mere 
gratification of a snobbish exclusiveness. There is in mobs a 
certain tendency to d ation. It is i ible, for instance, 
that conversation of the kind which used to be cherished in small 


to 
ves against the o 
their own 
of the world. 


near to us; and unless a man had the strength of mind 
to cut himself off from almost all surroundi which, —- 
might be a step entailing other disadvantages—he would still fin 


creases, fashion acquires additional power, inasmuch as ple 
moving in flocks and crowds ate nat impelled to imita- 
tion, and subject to the contagion of impulses. This is another 
peril to independence and originality of thought and taste, while 


the master, and, from the very nature of its composition, 


or breaches of discipline. e only consolation is o* as 
the pressure of overcrowding grows, a partial reaction may be set 
up against it; and ind teen aus to be understood, by sheer 
force of physical demonstration, that everybody cannot possibly be 
everywhere at once, and that it is necessary to break up into de- 
tachments, if only for the sake of having a chance of seeing about 
one. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS IN SWITZERLAND. 


bps is perhaps no Continental country where at this 
moment the three parties who are at issue with one another 
about the question of Church and State are so sharply defined as 
in Switzerland. On the one side are the Ultramontanes, who will 
recognize the validity of no civil laws which they as incom- 
patible with the interests or prerogatives of the Church, and who 
miss no opportunity of asserting their position. Thus, for instance, 
the episcopal directories for 1875 contain the names of all the 
parish priests who have been dispossessed by the civil authority, 
or have not been re-elected by the parishes according to the original 
custom, all acts of the State or of the congregation to the contrary 
being treated as nulland void. Onthe other hand, those, whether 
among statesmen or the populace, who are resolved to maintain at all 
costs the civil supremacy over the Church, are zealous in devising 
fresh checks against the Ultramontane agitation. Between these 
stands a third, which in England would be called the Liberal 
part ; but in Switzerland, as in Germany, that name is appropriated 
ry the strenuous upholders of what we should consider an oppres- 
sive or persecuting policy in religious matters. This “middle 
” which is rather oddly described in German newspapers as 

that of “ the ecclesiastical Manchester men, who do homage to the 
principle of sovereign individualism,” donotcareto discuss the motives 
and tendencies of the Ultramontanes, but wish Church and State 
to go their separate ways in . To this party some members 
of the Cantonal Council of Geneva are said to belong; it cannot 
claim a majority in any of the various bodies composing either the 
Federal or Cantonal Governments. The Neue Ziirtcher Zeitung 
appears to be its organ. Most of the Cantonal Governments 
make a great point of the hostile attitude of the Roman Curia, 
especially as instanced in the Encyclical of March 23 last, and 
are supported by the great body of the people in their determina- 
tion to carry on an energetic resistance. This is conspicuously the. 
case with the Cantons of Bern, Soleure, Aargau, Geneva, Basle, 
and St. Gall; and the National and State Council, which com- 
pose the Federal Assembly, as well as the Federal Council, pursue 
the same policy, of which they gave evidence in the banishment 
of Bishop Mermillod, the dismissal of Mer. zzi, the Papal 
Nuncio, yee the acceptance of the new Federal Constitution and 

e 

The burning question at this moment is one arising out of the 
decree of the Bernese Government in January 1874, banishing the 
sixty-nine deprived Catholic parish priests of the Jura, and all who 
had signed the collective protest of the previous February against the 

ings of the Government (see Saturday Review, October 3, 
1874). inst these stringent measures several complaints were 
lodged both with the Federal Assembly and the Federal Council, 
but no final decision has up to this day been given. The Federal 
Assembly in March of last year referred the question to the 
Council, whereupon rumours got wind which tly disquieted 
the so-called Liberal majority. It was whinpauall that the Federal 
Council was disposed to receive the Ultramontane appeal favour- 
ably and to reverse the sentence of banishment, or that at all events 
its attitude was doubtful, and there were serious differences of 
opinion among its seven members ; the Ultramontanes accordingly 
were preparing tv bring back their exiled pastors in triumph over 
the French border, while the opposite party talked of resistance 
and reprisals. We = just remind our readers in passing that 
the Federal Council (Bundesrath) is the supreme executive and 
administrative authority in Switzerland, and consists of seven 
members, elected for three by the Federal Assembly 
@ di lung), which latter body pooh of the National 
uncil (Nationalrath) and States Council (Stdnderath) combined, 
and holds the supreme legislative authority in the country. The 
recent change in the Constitution, which guarantees to every 
Swiss citizen the right of settling wherever he pleases within 
the Federal territory, supplied a powerful argument against 
the validity of the sentence of the Bernese Government, and the 
only question that could fairly be raised was whether the new article 
(of April 19, 1874) was to be held as having a retrospective force. 
‘o this juridical argument was added a political one. The mi 
party already referred to was said to exercise considerable influ- 
ence over individual members of the Federal Council and Assembly, 
and the members of the French and Austrian diplomatic service 
were sus to be bringing their influence to bear in 
the same direction; they were known to be assiduous in their 
attendance on the ministrations of a ey priest of Bern, who 
had been expelled from the Catholic Church in that wy | on ac- 
count of his opposition to the State laws, Even the i 
Ambassador, General von Réder, was reported to profess himself 
no admirer of the ecclesiastical policy of his Government. This 


combination of political and juridical considerations sufficed at 
least to s t the likelihood of a neutral attitude on et 
the Government; they might perhaps declare for the 


separation of Church and State, as the easiest way out of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
circles of cultivated men and women, more or less intimately — 
community of tastes, against those rude intrusions o & 
alien natures which at once break up the spell of such a group, 
can survive the multitudinous habits of modern days; and one 
of the chief sources of taste and refinement is thus deteriorated, 
if not destroyed, for this kind of association applies not merely 
phical talk, but to music and all the forms 
id that people who wish to protect: them- 
verspreading wave can do so by choosing 
, and shutting their doors against the rest 
ractically this can scarcely be done, The gZ 
panious ie around us tends to the rapid multiplication of q 
himself exposed to contact with a numerous society whether he liked io 
it or not. As the 7 of the various classes to equality in- 
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difficulty ; but the famous formula of Cavour is an abomination with 
modern German and Swiss Liberals, who greatly prefer a salaried 
Church which they can manipulate at will to a “free Church” 
which is left to manage its own affairs, though it may be 
stripped of all privil or emoluments. The clever writer 
to whom we are indebted for some of the facts ey 
mentioned will accordingly hear of nothing of the kind. e 
will not even allow that the new articles of the Swiss Constitution 
can have any retrospective force, and seems to think ita conclusive 
refutation of such a view to observe that, if they are applicable to 
the case of the exiled priests in the Bernese Jura, — are equally 
*p licable to “ the Papal agent,” . Mermillod, who would be 
able to avail himself of the same plea for returning to Geneva. 
Indeed he insists that the right is still preserved to the Cantons, 
by Art. 50 of the new Constitution, of providing for public order 
against clerical aggression, irrespectively of any rights —. to 
individual citizens. That is a question of course for Swiss jurists 
to decide; but, if he is right, Germany is certainly not the only 
country to which Mr, Disraeli’s too famous contrast between the 
constitutional liberties of Englishmen and of foreigners may be re- 
ferred. The writer however considers that the maintenance and 
further development of the Church policy of the Bernese Govern- 
ment is not only among the most elementary and obvious duties 
of true statesmanship, but constitutes the — and distinguishing 
glory of modern Switzerland in the eyes of civilized Europe. He 
waxes enthusiastic, not to say eloquent, on the subject. “In 
Switzerland,” he exclaims, “we are resolved on no account to 
give > contest or to prosecute it otherwise than hereto- 

, the contrary, there is everywhere seen a fresh activity, I 
might almost say a fierce determination to prosecute our ecclesias- 
tical programme, which fills all foreigners with respect for non- 
Ultramontane Switzerland.” 

And then he proceeds to prove this. No sooner was the rumour 
spread of a disposition of the Federal Council to dally with Ultra- 
montanism, than sixty members of the National Council (nearly 
half that body) assembled at Pfistern, and declared that if the 
Federal Council allowed the appeal of the Bernese priests, the 
Federal Assembly should be convoked at once. The greater part 
of the Swiss “Liberal” press warmly applauded this resolution. 
Among the Catholics, it is added—we must of course remember 
that this is the report of an ardent isan—“ The freethinki 
Church organization is increasing with almost incredible rapidity. 
In the Canton of Bern most of the people took in the elections 
for the Synod, including a third of the population of the Jura, and 
thus accepted the State organization of t the Church. The Synod 
consists of eighty-eight members, representing 66,000 Catholics— 
that is about the number of Catholics in the Canton—and is to 
meet this month to discuss the constitution of the Swiss National 
Church. On June 14 the first national Synod of this “Swiss 
Christian Catholic Church” is to assemble at Olten, and at this 
meeting not only the organic rules—drawn up by the Old Catholic 
Theological Faculty at Bern—but the election of a Bishop also 
will be discussed. The declarations of adherence to the Synod, 
we are told, are coming in so rapidly that from sixty to eighty 
parishes will at once place themselves under the jurisdiction of 
the new Bishop. Besides the Cantons mentioned jnst now, which 
had long since taken up the cause, there is now alleged to 
every prospect of the formation of a large “Christian Catholic ” 
community at the very seat of the Bishop of St. Gall, and the 
suicidal indiscretion of the Ultramontane leaders, which was 
prominently exemplified in the Encyclical of last March, tends to 

ipitate the crisis. 

But still the Federal Council holds its hand. On March 27 
last came out the long expected decision, which really decides 
nothing. It merely invites the Cantonal Council of Bern to re- 
consider its decree of banishment of January 1874 against the Catholic 
clergy, and to report whether it wishes to maintain the sentences, 
and, if so, to explain the reasons “which make this exceptional 
measure n On receiving this report the Federal Council 
will decide on its course of action. All that can be gathered from 
this is that the Federal Council apparently recognizes the abstract 
lawfulness of such exceptional measures on the part of the Cantonal 
Government even under the new Constitution, and that it certainly 
assumes its own right of supreme control over them, which is 
alleged—on what grounds we do not very clearly comprehend—to 
be open to dispute. It has come to be understood, however, that 
the Bernese Government has privately intimated to the members 
of the Council its readiness to withdraw the sentence of banish- 
ment as soon as the new Synod is constituted ; but as this private 
agreement came to light through one of the members, and has en- 


couraged a renewal of “ Ultramontane excesses,” the Government 


no longer holds itself bound by it. 

Let us repeat distinctly that we give the preceding details of 
the alleged progress of the Old Catholics—or, as they call 
themselves in Switzerland, the “Christian Catholic” Church 
—under reserve. They do not correspond at all accurately, 
especially as regards the Bernese Jura, with previous informa- 
tion coming from other quarters, equally unfriendly to Ultra- 
montanism, and there is not much internal evidence of the 
writer's competence to form an impartial judgment on the 
subject. But as to the political aspects of the controversy the 
facts are correctly given. And, in Geneva at all events, the high 


handed action of the State has resulted in the division of the 
professing Catholics into three se and mutually antagonistic 
communions. In that Canton Catholic outnumbers the Pro- 


testant population by nearly four thousand, partly through 


conversions, but in great measure also through French immigra- 
tion; and the jealousy fostered among the Protestants by 
this new invasion, as they probably regard it, of the 
original headquarters of Calvinism may have helped to 
aggravate their resentment at the assumption by Mgr. Mer- 
millod, in contravention of the Concordat of 1832, of the title first 
of Vicar-General and then of Auxiliary Bishop of Geneva. At 
any rate he was summarily, and somewhat roughly, expelled 
from the city, and took up his residence at Ferney, four miles off, 
which is just over the French border, where he has held his little 
court ever since, and directs the movements of his followers quite 
as effectually as before, and with such superadded authority as 
a mild martyrdom may confer upon him. Meanwhile the 
Geneva Government took into its own hands the administration of 
Church affairs in the city, and fora time Father Hyacinthe was 
content to act under its auspices; but he soon discoyered that his 
“ Liberal Catholic” allies were “ neither Liberal in politics nor 
Catholic in religion,” and the threatened seizure of Notre Dame, a 
church built by Ultramontane subscriptions about twenty — 
ago—which has since actually taken place—helped to bri 
matters toa crisis. He separated himself accordingly from the 
“State Catholics,” and is now at the head of a third body 
numbering somewhat under a thousand souls, who repudiate the 
Erastian politics and lax creed of the former no less than the 
Romanizing of the Ultramontane majority. Whether he will 
be able eventually to come to any understanding with the 
“Christian Catholics” and their future Bishop remains to be 
seen, but they do not appear to have very much in common at 
— It would be interesting to know what proportion of 
a fide Catholics have really thrown in their lot with these last, 
ow their cause is regarded by impartial lookers-on. The 
— of religious Protestants on the spot, not mixed up with 
the political dispute, was, as we happen to know, far from favour- 
able to them a twelvemonth ago. And it is worth noting that the 
distinguished French Protestant |g M. Pressensé, has ex- 
ressed the strongest disapproval of the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Swies as well as of the Prussian Government. 


THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


iy may be hoped that the Government will deal effectively with 
the pollution of rivers, which has become an intolerable nuisance. 
We might almost say that this question of drainage is the most 
important question of the day. Drainage, said Lord Salisbury, in 
introducing his Bill on the subject in the House of Lords, must be 
put somewhere. You cannot put it in the air; you cannot 
always put it on the land; and when you cannot put it on the 
land you necessarily put it into a river. But it is not likely that 
the practice of putting drainage into rivers will be much lo: 
tolerated, and it seems to follow that it must go upon the land. ‘The 
absorbing and deodorizing property of earth supplies the only ho 
of disposing satisfactorily of drainage. The towns in the valley of the 
Thames are under legal compulsion to divert their se , and 
they have incurred heavy expense in purchasing land over 
which it be me natural facilities for 
disposing of sewage, while in others the necessary arrangements 
difficulty and expense. A considerable breadth of 
gently sloping land should, if possible, be secured. The sewage 
of the town must be pumped to the highest level of this land, and 
then, if it be Pay managed, it will permeate and fertilize the 
land, and gra y descend to the lowest level, where it will pass 
off as colourless water, and reach the river into which hitherto 
the sewage has been directly poured. Long and varied experience 
has shown that sewage farms can be conducted without nuisance, 
and, under favourable conditions, profitably. But it would be 
impossible to go on for ever pouring the sewage of a town over 
the same limited extent of land. The necessity of providing an 
adequate extent of land may impose hereafter heavy burdens of 
debt upon the towns. But this necessity must be endured. The 
modern system of accumulating large masses of population at par- 
ticular points compels attention to sanitary rules which small old- 
fashioned towns might neglect. 

The ordinary sewage of towns is not, however, the most noxious 
matter that enters our rivers. The refuse of manufactories of all 
kinds, of dye works, of paper works, and of distilleries, has pro- 
duced in many of our most useful streams a fearful amount of 
pollution. The stench from the Clyde at Glasgow produces sick- 
ness, A clergyman who lives near St. Helen’s says that the river 
there is not only offensive out of doors, but penetrates into every 
room of his house, even when the windows are shut; that its 
action is felt in the kitchen, where it turns the copper vessels 
almost blue. The Mersey emits in summer a very offensive smell. 
The Calder is equally disagreeable, and we are told that a letter has 
been written with the water of this river instead of ink. It was 
stated before a Committee of the House of Commons that a light 
was applied to the water of a stream near Bradford and it burnt. 
A strear: called Bourne, which tiows into the river near Durham, 
is at times as yellow as ochre and as thick as glue. Lord Salis- 
bury visited Manchester the other day and can testify that the river 
there is in a bad condition. He was told by a high municipal 
authority that an unfortunate man tumbled into that river and, 
before he could be rescued, swallowed a dose of the water, of 
which he died. Similar descriptions might be given of almost all 
the rivers of those districts of England and Scotland in which 
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or man ing industry prevails. The amenities of 
river-side scenery have been almost entirely destroyed, and the 
try which relates to rivers must be to the inhabitants of such 
istricts unintelligible. The Tweed has been described by Com- 
missioners as a polluted and offensive river, and some of its 
tributaries help to ay to it the character which they have 
ly acquired. e do not know as to the Teviot, but it is 
at least doubtful whether a horse which had to carry a man 
for his life would be suffered to drink its water. The 
lugubrious E of the Thames is not caused wholly by 
ution. Water is abstracted above Teddington Lock by Water 
Gonapatiie, and the tide now runs down more rapidly than it did 
before the embankment was completed; and from both causes 
there is very little water at Richmond, and that little is not very 
clean. From Richmond downwards the banks of the Thames 
have for the most part a muddy reek. They are not perhaps posi- 
tively noxious, but a boat’s crew does not p So to them a moment 
longer than it can help. It is true that the sewage of London is 
now carried down to the outfalls at Barking Creek and Erith, and 
therefore the mud of the Thames at Mortlake cannot fairly be said 
to be mainly sewage, but still it doth somewhat smack. 

The brief summary given by Lord Salisbury of his Bill scarcely* 
enables us to judge how far its provisions are likely to be 
effectual, A strong feeling has been aroused as to the 
necessity of legislation, so that any reasonable Act that may be 
passed will be supported by public opinion in its application. But 
the objection which people Seve to being rated to pay for the ex- 
pense of the improved drai of a district will not be removed 
either by any enactment or by the Parliamentary eloquence by 
which it may be pe ig The truth is that people, whether 
they like it or not, will have to pay largely for improved drainage.: 
That which is being done in the valley of the Thames must 
done everywhere, and it cannot be done without heavy cost. The 

i of a district, says Lord mene ¢ is not a matter which 
can be entrusted to local authorities, and this is evidently true. 
Local authorities have been trying experiments in so-called 
deodorization, and otherwise endeavouring to get round a difficulty 
which must be directly met. It is time that some general prin- 
ciples were established to which all local authorities might con- 
form. A state of things has grown up which would, if unreformed, 
gradually convert a large part of England into acesspool. It appears 
that the duty of hearing prosecutions under the Bill is to be added 
to the business of that convenient officer, the County Court Judge, 
who will thus add to his other duties that of deciding on the purity 
of water. The County Court Judge, it seems, will be able to do 
pretty much as he likes. In former Bills ten standards were laid 

own in reference to the character and ingredients of matter which 
might be thrown into streams, and it was made an offence to 
any of these standards. The difficulty that was felt 
with regard to these standards was that they struck too far, aad 
that on the one hand they would include water flowing from per- 
fectly innocent sources, while on the other they were not suffi- 
‘ciently stringent to affect the very nuisances against which legis- 
lation was directed. It is therefore pro to forbid the pouring 
of filthy, noxious, and polluting liquids into streams, and to leave 
it to County Court Judges to decide what liquids possess 
the forbidden qualities. If it were desired to render the new 
jyrisdiction of the County Court Judges as little onerous to them 
as possible, the Bill takes proper means for doing so. The 
view under which it is framed is that, in dealing with nuisances, 
it is better to trust to the common sense of the tribunal 
to which the cases are referred than to lay down a number of un- 
wieldy chemical tests. We cannot help thinking that a Bill thus 
framed will give very little trouble to the County Court Judges or 
anybody else. They may fairly think that that which has been 
ought to be, or may be still. Since County Courts were established 
the rivers of the West Riding of Yorkshire have never flowed with 
water, and it may well be thought that, in the interest of 
eloth-making, these rivers should be left as they are, and only 
further and flagrant advances in the way of pollution punished. A 
Judge who has held his office for some years will have grown used 
to the state of things around him, and he will no more expect pure 
water at Bradford than he would expect roses and lilies at Temple 
Bar. The Legislature having fixed no standard, a Judge may be 
led by habits and associations to fix in his own mind a low standard. 
However, the Bill, as we have said, proposes to forbid the pouring 
of filthy, noxious, and polluting liquids into streams, and to leave 
it to County Court Judges to decide what liquids come 
under those designations. A reader of the Blue-books may 
perhaps think that a Judge would be certain to convict in 
many t cases, such as those books contain. But theo- 
retical and practical standards of perfection and purity, whether 
physical or moral, are apt to differ. Some years ago a family from 
the West of England took a house in London, and on coming into 
ion they were much disturbed at the presence of certain 
noxious insects, which they in their ignorance supposed to exist 
only in the abodes of poverty and filth. Considering the nuisance 
intolerable, they refused to Py rent for the house; a trial at law 
ensued, and the Judge told the jury that a tenant of a London 
house could not expect to find it absolutely, but only reasonably, 
free from of. It is easy to see that 
same principle might uce decisions as to pouring “ filthy, 
” into streams which might dix’ 
“Ppeint those who expect a considerable reform under this Bill. 
e clause against putting solid matter into streams is not likely, 
however, to occasion much difficulty. Nobody can suppose it to 


be right to tip the refuse of a stone quarry into a river. With 
respect to sewage, it must either be freed from its polluting quali- 
ties or be kept out of the stream. This also is plain 
enough. It can mean nothing less than compelling all towns to 
do that which the towns in the valley of the Thames are now 
doing. A Judge is unlikely to believe in any patent plan of 
deodorization, and he will hold that sewage is sewage, and must 
be diverted from the river. As regards manufactories and mines, 
a distinction is made according to the length of time for which 
they have poured liquids into streams. If they have not done this 
for more than twelve years, they will be bound to make the out- 
flow harmless within two years, or be absolutely forbidden to 
allow it to proceed. With regard to those who have a longer 
pomenigtion, the Government have felt that they could not do 
more than provide that the best available means should be used for 
making the liquids harmless. The Local Government Board will 
be empowered to do necessary work in case the sanitary autho- 
rities fail in their duty. If it be really intended that the Local 
Government Board shall use this power, we may see in the country 
a beginning of sanitary improvement worthy of the name. 


A FRENCH AGONY COLUMN. 


fgg is something very curious in the steady, unfailing 
regularity with which a certain class of personal advertise- 
ments find their way day after day into the second, or, as it has 
been called, from the broken-hearted accent of some of its appeals, 
the agony, column of the Times. Every morning there is sure to 
be at least one ; sometimes there are two or three; but it is rarely 
that they exceed that number. What strikes one as strange is, 
not that such advertisements should appear, but that there should 
be so systematically always one or perhaps two or three, and 
scarcely ever any more. It seems to suggest that the sum of 
human misery or anxiety which can find expression in this manner 
approaches to a fixed quantity, and is never much above or below 
a certain point. It would be natural to expect that there would 
be occasional fluctuations, that at times there would be a 
crop than usual, while at other times it would fail altogether. An 
eminent statistician once calculated that a dog and a half were lost 
every day in London, though what became of the half-dogs nobody 
knew ; and it would appear that, on the average, one human being 
and a half every day cause anxiety to some other human being, for 
which the anxious persons find relief by advertising,in the Times. It 
might have been supposed that facilities for this method of corre- 
spondence would tend to enco and develop it; but it is 
evident that this is not the case. Indeed the tendency in recent 
years has been rather the other way. In the early days of English 
newspapers personal announcements were common enough, and it 
is probable that they were a great help to able editors in filling 
their columns, and that readers, in the dearth of more important 
news, found them amusing. For some reason or other, however, 
they have been steadily going out, until they have now reached a 
level which seldom alters. Whether this is to be taken as an indica- 
tion of the absence of mystery, or at least of a love of mystery for 
its own sake, in our domestic life, or whether it is simply that 
English people from their practical turn of mind prefer a less 
ublic kind of secresy, isa question we cannot wnheniie to decide ; 
days claims a very s of the s which might be at 
its, command, This is more singular 
else the same sort of thing has been introduced, it has ex- 
panded rapidly. The New York papers, for example, the Herald 
especially, have pages of “ Personals.” All sorts of people daily 
inquire about, threaten, or make assignations with, one another, 
pe | the extremely frank and open style of the advertisements hag 
outraged even the ordinary license of American opinion. The expe- 
riment is now being tried in Paris; but it is as yet of course im- 
ible to say with what results. The Figaro, which aspires to 
the leader of the French press in novelty and enterprise, has 
been the first to establish a column, or rather, as many columns as 
people will pay for, for communications of this kind. An adver- 
tisement supplement is attached to each Sunday number, but only 
three or four have as yet been published. How far the Petites 
Annonces du Dimanche, at a franc and a half a line, are genuine, 
it is impossible to say. It is known that when a new pump is set 
in operation it is sometimes n to pour a little water down 
in order to give the sucker a start; and it is open to suspicion that 
some of the annonces in this instance may have emanated from the 
same source as the witty text which accompanies it. All we 
shall attempt to do will be to give a few samples of it, and leave 
others to judge for themselves. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one in looking down these 
curious pages is that they express very little of that serious 
and te anxiety which has gained for the similar column 
of the chief English journal its peculiar name.  Solicitude 
seems to be invariably qualified by a sense that existence is 
still possible, and that other consolations may be in store. 
Mme. B. announces that she is very anxious to obtain tidings 
of Un brun, de ans, taille moyenne, 

u ue petit”—here is a tone of lingering love, perha 
the wanderer back; at will not 
him depreciated, though he has fled—“ type accentué, yeux fleur 
de téte”; and then she adds that it is supposed he is off to the 
colonies, in a way that may perhaps be taken to indicate that in 
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the meantime, and apart from the remote chance of his return, | 
Mme. B: is free from the encumbrance of a husband. In 
another case a father is reminded with delicate politeness of the 
existence of a child whom he has abandoned. Baron L. is 
informed that his daughter has just made her first communion in 
a muslin frock at twelve sous the métre, a veil of tulle at twenty- 
five sous, and shoes at three francs; but, it is added, she was not 
less pretty on account of her cheap attire, nor did she less fervently 
prey for the father who had neglected her. 
little further down we find a wife admitting that she had 
quitted her husband, determined never to return to him, bat 
sppealing to him to make some show of paternal protection for 
sake of their daughter. He is asked whether he would like 

Estelle, who is an exceedingly intelligent little girl, to sit as a 
judge on his conduct. “ Estelle ought to believe us united ”—so 
runs the message—“ until the day when she can understand the 
reasons which have separated her parents. Therefore, be at the 
door of the convent on Thursday next, and play your part of 
husband as I mean to play mine of wife. It is only a comedy of 
an hour which will not happen very often, and it 1s no more to 
me than to you.” Mme. V. appears to have requested the assist- 
ance of a friend to arrange a domestic difficulty, but the friend 
prudently declines. “I cannot,” he says, “ accept the mission 

ou would entrust tome. To reconcile a mother-in-law and son- 
in-law is hopeless, especially after certain irritations ( frotssements). 
Moreover, the intervention of a third party in such affairs always 
does more harm than good.” He therefore recommends the 
mother-in-law to go to the son-in-law herself and try to 
make it up with him, remembering that “the husband is 
both legally and morally the stronger.” Mme. Gabrielle F., 
who describes herself as “ inquiéte,” asks for a description 
of the “signalement physique” of a certain Freemason who 
has apparently been advertising for a sympathetic companion. 
A benevolent person who happens to be acquainted, not with 
this particular Freemason, but with Freemasonry generally, sup- 
plies the following in‘ormation, which we give in English, as 

i in the Fiyaro:—“ The masonic sign is made by putting 
the hand to the mouth, then descending it down to the chest, then 
to the right breast, then bringing it to the mouth again, thus form- 
ing the square; you will thus at once be able to recognize your 
man.” 


Many of the annonces are clearly enough only advertisements 
under a flimsy disguise, which can hardly be intended to deceive any 
une. One begins :—‘ The homage rendered to science belongs to 
the domain not of flattery but of duty,” and then goes on, after 
the manner of the country clergyman in our own country, who has 
derived inestimable benetit from a pill the recipe of which he is 
anxious to communicate for a shillings worth of stamps, to 
mention a marvellous cure of which gratitude compels the publica- 
tion. “I have a child who has been ill fora year. She could 
walk only with the aid of crutches, and could set only the point of 
the right foot on the ground. Now my child runs, jumps, and 
walks without the slightest lameness, and those who saw her six 
months ago cannot believe the fearful malady she had then in her 
hip. The author of this remarkable cure is an orthopédiste, 
Dr. V——,” and then tollows the address. One can fancy the 
worthy doctor's blushes at finding himself thus made famous. 
Here is another communication of this class:—“ A.Z. The young 
American lady whom you admired so much for her sonorous voice 
and brilliant complexion, was very pale, and could only whisper, 
six months ago. You should hear with what enthusiasm she 
now speaks of the Mariana wine.” The next one we need not 
attempt to translate:—“A.C. J'ai suivi tes conseils, docteur de 
mon ame, et j'ai maintenant un estomac d’autruche et une voix 
de rossignol, grace au vin Mariana, Marie W.” Applications for 
situations are cast in a similar form. ‘“ MM. V. et LE. Nantes” are 
informed that now is the time to show that they are really the 
friends of the undersigned. He wishes to earn a livelihood, and 
will be content with little. Another is as follows :—“ You remem- 
ber our friend G. X.; he is desirous of a place as secretary, rédac- 
teur. You know how modest he is in his expectations, in spite of his 
good education and practice in writing. "He is really a rara avis.” 

retired captain seeks employment on the strength of “:his 
probity, morality, and his unexceptionable references recommend- 
ing him to those who want a trusty and devoted person,” and of 
having been wounded at Wissembourg. Nor, it may be supposed, 
does so interesting a part of French life as match-making fail to be 
reflected here. Numerous agencies are announced, and there are 
also specific offers, such as, ‘Un lord cherche une orpheline, 
dot. Sympathie.” In another column we find, “ déaire marier 
une orpheline, ayant une immense fortune, avec un noble de haute 
famille.” This young lady would perhaps suit the lord, if she could 
but shake off her troublesome dot. But perhaps she herself might 
“Un monsieur d'une des premiéres familles » 45 ans, 
extérieur distingué, éducation de premier ordre, décoré de plusieurs 
ordres, grand musicien, nom connu, 10 m. livres de rente,” who 
would becontent with “ une jolie personne de bonne famille,” with 
20 mille livres. In the next paragraph, however, the lord will find 
exactly what he wants—“ Une demoiselle honorable, distinguée, 
sans fortune,’ who wants to marry “un homme bien élevé,” 
' A widowed “functionary” of 38, with 25,000 francs de rente, 
and two children, would either a spi or widow, 
who has at least 100,000 franes, will have nothing to say to 
any children but his own. A distinguished y man, i 
several languages, and an excellent musician, w like to make 
the happiness of a lady having an independent fortune and artistic 


tastes. That no one may be left without a-chance in the matri- 
monial market, Léontine Rachel appropriately winds up the cohuma 
by offering “ to restore to your wile her complexion as a bride, 
and to e your daughters so lovely that they will with- 
out difficulty and without dowry.” How far any of these adver- 
tisements are really genuine it would perhaps be rash to say, but 
it is possible that the fashion thus set in fun may be taken up in 
earnest. 


BREECH-LOADERS VERSUS MUZZLE-LOADEBRS. 


8 gm of those impulses—scarcely to be distinguished from 
panics—which periodically sway the British public has 
suddenly, and we venture to believe without adequate reason, in- 
flicted upon us a reopening of the whole question of breech-loadi 
-versus muzzle-loading for heavy guns. We say for “ heavy guns 
in contradistinction to field guns and guns, so called, “ of posi- 
tion.” It is not clear, indeed, that the opponents of our existi 
weapons do not intend to include our field guns within the range of 
their criticism ; but as the arguments and considerations applicable 
“to field guns are in the main quite distinct from and independent 
of those which have reference to heavy guns, andas the stress of the 
controversy at present lies _ the heavy gun side of the question, 
it will be convenient for the moment to assume that it is our 
heavy ordnance alone which it is proposed to revolutionize. Still, 
even limited thus, the prospect becomes a sufficiently serious one. 
The least part of the evil which must result from a deliberate re- 
opening of the question is its cost, and that can hardly fail to be 
enormous, not merely on account of the experiments which will 
have to be made, but because of the tremendous expenditure 
which would be involved in substituting some other system of 
artillery for the system which we have introduced at a cost of at 
least 4,000,000/. But the cost seems to us by far the least of the 
evils disclosed by the prospect now opening out before us. A far 
more serious point is the uncertainty which will thus become 
established with regard to our national armaments, and a sort of 
doubt as to the pertect efficiency of those armaments, which will be 
instilled into the minds of our soldiers and sailors. Nor are we 
able to contemplate without dismay the prospect of the reanimated 
inventor, whose name is legion, with his patent nostrums and 
infallible devices for correcting imagmary defects, and his re- 
suscitated schemes which have been submitted to Committee after 
Committee, shown to be worthless, and put by until some such 
recurrent opportunity as the present should afford him the 
means of again pressing them upon public notice. Finally, 
it appears to us a matter of no small moment that from 
time to time the country should be exposed to a tide-wave of 
popular prejudice or feeling in a matter which is essentially one 
to be scientifically and dispassionately treated. We will say at 
once that, if we believed for a moment that the agitation which has 
been created against our existing ordnance had any foundation in 
any real necessity for such disturbance, or if we believed that the 
expression of what is called public opinion in this matter at all 
represented the views or feelings of the services concerned, we 
would willingly face all the evils which we have indicated above, 
and as many more as might be necessary to ensure our possession 
of thoroughly trustworthy armaments, or to secure the comfidence 
of our navy and soldiers in the weapons which we possess. No 
outlay upon experiments or upon the introduction of new systems 
of artillery can be so costly in the long run as the continued com- 
placent expenditure of money upon ineflicient or untrustworthy or 
untrusted weapons; any amount of doubt and distrust in such 
weapons is preferable to a false sense of security, and a whole army 
of inventors of the most irrepressible and unpractical type may be 
accepted as a less evil than the stagnation of inefficiency. But we 
think the eountry has some reason to complain when these things 
are all inflicted upon it without any cause whatever—in face of 
the extraordinarily successful growth and unexampled develop- 
ment of our artillery power, in face of the entire confidence with 
which our big guns are regarded both by the army and the navy, 
and in the absence of any sort of substantial complaint of in- 
efficiency or failure. It would be easy to enter an indignant 
protest against what is in fact a wanton di ment of probably 
the finest artillery matériel in the world; but it will perhaps 
be more profitable to call attention to one or two of the more 
prominent considerations in connexion with this question, and to 
state generally the grounds upon which we hold that there exist 
no sufficient reasons for reopening the old controversy between 
breech-loading and muzzle-loading for heavy guns. The subject is 
so large a one that we must do this in the briefest possible 
manner. 


One of the chief arguments which the i 
uestion has been supported ho general 
artillerists breech-loading as compared with 
muzzle-loading. As to this point it is proper to observe, 
in the first that there i" no foreign nation which has 
had a tithe of the experience of England with regard to heavy 
guns, whether we consider the range of experiment with guns 
of every make and description, or the very practical expe~ 
rience acquired in the cautious introduction, under the vigi- 
lant eyes of large numbers of hostile critics, of guns of a heavier 
e experience acquired in the arsenal or on the i 
should not be set against the experience acquired in actual war- 
fare. This proposition as it stands could not be aceepted without 
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of scientific 


nations-had: of the use.of heavy naval guns in actual war- 

nation. which of late years has had any considerable 
dixection. is. America, before whose guns we were 


jeitabasks many years ago, when the Miantonomah visited these 
sors, ofall down and worship. ee at that time went 
Rodman-mad, just as. every one nt is breech-loading-mad. 


But the tide. was. A big Rodman gun was 
mantle exhibition of itself at Shoeburyness ; 
a noble advocate of the system made a public recantation ; and 
a Committee of Congress subsequently made a Report 
effect. that this much-extolled American system of 
heavy ordnanee is.a complete failure, and that no fewer than 258 of 
America therefore is out of the comparison, 


liment of supposin 
t the German art 


we.must if we would treat 
the. reasonably —it in of 
wit it. is. e fore rists who s 
come to. pre not to them. Again, even 
—_ that foreign Powers have good grounds for their pre- 
breech-loaders, this preference is at present absolutely 
of kind, and has not found expression in the 
adoption of any one acce’ or pre-eminently successful type of 
gun. This is a point which is too commonly overlooked. The 
advoeates.of a breech-loading system, which is essentially a system 


of detail, are as much at variance among themselves as re- 


any given loading 
much mistaken. If the opponents of the existing system 


aie & new agitation arising out of the disappointed. exp “a 
tions, of defeated inventors, and then, as now, we should 
minded thet we were ai variance with the whol current of foreign 
professional opinion. Before leaving the question of how far we 
ought to be mfluenced in this matter by the example of other 

exception 0 » aD ussia, and partially 
Austria, all: the of Kurope at present use muzzle- 
loaders, and not breech-loaders, for their heavy naval far, Thus, 
if we are not misinformed, Denmark, Norway, Spain, 
ie Holland, and Turkey have armed their ships wi muzzle- 


guns, 
homens that breech-loading possesses for big 
merits whi A 


gun; of the 
fire; (7)saving of labour; (8) facilities for 
; (9) reduced of embra- 
glanee as bri ible at 
to (1) this is really g of 
it is @ conclusion which is based upon 

and an entire miseonception. ‘Ihe false analogy is 


false 
that of the "rechnn rifle, into which it is certainly more 


by the breech than to ram the charge 
SS. bere But im agreat gun weighing 
tone the breech mechaniom the 


ved, it is simply inappreciable. Then, in addition to ramming 
pe the shot and cartridge, which is common to both systems, the 
breech-loader entails the opening and closing of the ponderous 
breech. It almost appear that, even 


diameter than tlie meal ape in the bre 

then the answer is sim Such a charge can 

by a. very simple in the 
(3) Here again we must profess our ‘inability to understand 
what the Times means,.and it must, we think, be obvious that the 


contrel of the recoil of agun cannot possibly hinge upon whether 
the shot and charge have been introduced at the instead. of 
the front. (4) This advantage, i certain tons and under cer 


tain conditions, may be admitted; but the ingenious mode of 
serving guns by hydraulic which has lately been tried 
on board is to other ships, 

i of it by rem ength of gun a matter 
indifference, This system of hydraulic artillery 
is sometimes treated as if it were an expedient cunningly devised 
solely to get muzzle-loading out of a difficulty. As a matter of fact, 
it is only one of its incidental recommendations that it does so. 
Hydraulic loading is proposed because some form of mechanical 
loading has now become imperative, and the application of hydraulic 
power to this purpose is the most promising form of such me- 


_ chanical loading. We may perhaps find in the success which has 


hitherto attended this system an explanation of the almost desperate 
urgency of the sienna of breech-loaders to get the question re- 
opened before the final success of hydraulic gunnery should have de- 
prived them of the most powerful of the arguments whieh, so long as 
it was. merely a question of human agency, could be urged ‘with some 
effect in their favour. (5) Here, too, mechanical euts the 
groundentirely from under the feetof the breech-loader—for obviously 
if a gun can be loaded. without any men at all, the argument as to 
exposure fails. (6) This argument is based upon a fallacy, which 
cannot be too emphatically exposed. Big breech-loaders are not 
quicker,. but slower to load than: big muzzle-loaders. Indeed, com- 
tive trials between the English and Prussian guns at 

hoeburyness in 1872 showed that even a breech-loading field gun 
cannot be loaded quite so rapidly as a muzzle-loading field gun, a 
result which quite coincides with the experience of former trials ; 
and as the size of the breech mechanism increases, so the disparity in 
rapidity of loading increases, until we find that in fact the big breech- 
loader is actually a com ely slow gun to load. (7) Thisalleged 
advantage may, we believe, be confidently negatived, for very much 
the same reasons as those set forth under (1) and (6). As regards 
(8), this is quite a fanciful reco ion, and in practice it is 
not found that there is the slightest difficulty in examining the 
bores of our big guns. (9) This is merely a question of muzzle- 
pivoting, and it is quite as practicable to fire a muzzle-loader out of 
asmall embrasure as it is to fire a breech-loader. 

The alleged inherent advantages of breech-loading, when critically 
examined, thus contract into a very small compass; and leave a 
sum: of advantages not comparable, as we consider, to the one and 
indisputable merit of muzzle-loading—simplicity and strength. 

And, on the other hand, what is alleged against our existi 
system of naval ordmanee? Absolutely nothing, Altho 
Admiral Sherard Osborne wants to see made of some homo- 


lied his solid steel 

pp was compe solid s 
sequence of numerous failures, and that the Kru the 

om made of steel throughout ins of 
ing only "lined that material, and in about 
three times as much? 
the latest patterns of Krupp guns have failed to furnish 
uniformly re results. As for the metal which Admiral 
Sherard Osborne adv int i 


The subject is so large. one that to exhaust it within the limits 
of a single article would be impossible. But we whe ~ Kner 
said enough to show that it is one which 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


7s o conelusion has daily gathered strength that the present 
Exhibition is under, rather tham over, the very moderate 


average of recent The “ statistics,” as the President 
| was pleased to dignify the bald statements made at the annual 
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considerable quali 
isti 
experience of the: practice-ground is actually far more 
than any which be.acquired in the field; and so also 
problems as. to the strength of guns can be more accurately worked 
of being, as is popularly supposed, easier. If mechanical agency 
is employed, the advantage will be more markedly on the side ; 
of the mwzzle-loader. We must confess that we do not 
bas Bad aDY Il ac Wariare Wi us 
rifled naval guns with which we are now immediately concerney 
‘We would willingly refrain from paying the advocates of breee 
loaders che’ bad comp they serious 
believe that the. fact ry employed: breec: 
loading field guns in the late-war with (so far as the system 4 
guns was concerned) but questionable success, furnishes any so ' 
of argument or presumption in favour of loading “ Woolwic ; 
which they approve as they are at variance with our system : 
which they oppose ; and if any one supposes that we should be any 
nearer in agreement with the foreign artillerists, or any further re- 2 
moved from the pressure of such arguments with regard to their 
= 
on the threshold of our difficulties; and the public would 
then learn—it may be with some surprise—that those who 
are s® unanimous in depreciating our existing guns have : 
really no other common ground of agreement, and are by no means 
unanimous in desiring to see Sir Joseph Whitworth’s steel, or Mr. 
Lancaster's rifling, or somebody's: breech mechanism enthroned in 
its place. And when, after exactly the same costly trials as have 
given us the Woolwich system, we had arrived definitively at 
seme new weapon (and we suppose it will be admitted that it = 
would be-inconvenient in the event. of war if we were always ex- 
rimenting and never coming to a decision), we should be at once 
geneous metal which he happens to havein his eye, he is not able : 
to point to a single instance of a Woolwich gun of the existing con- 
struction bursting on service. Can this be said of any other known 
of loading ; (2) connexion may be between this metal and breech-loading is a ; 
over the recoil ; matter which artillerists may well be excused if they find it hard 
men; (6) grea 
examining the 
sure. It may 
these peints 
the whele ques proached wii greatest caution, an t we ought not to -* 
allow ourselves to be hurried into an extravagant expenditure, or 
into doubt and uncertainty, merely on the random assertions of 
irresponsible advisers. 4 
ry SO cumbrous (for example, the breech-piece of the Krupp Po : 
12-inch gun weighs a ton), that in fact the shot-chamber is a 
considerable way up the bore. Into this shot-chamber the shot 
has to be rammed, and the difference in ramming the shot into its 
position from the back of the bore or from the front is, under these : 
circumstances, inconsiderable, while, if mechanical loading is em- 
{ 
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dinner, are suggestive of growing numbers more than of higher 
quality. It appears that the works sent for exhibition — 
in 1873, 4,169; in 1874, 4,481; while in the present year 
no n 4,800 products have sought admission. Sir Francis 
Grant observes on these figures that they show “an annual 
increase in the number of works of art sent for exhibition ; 
the number this year being 319 over last year, and 631 over 
the year previous.” The ident adds :—“TI think it well to 
mention statistics, that the = and the general body of 
artists may — the difficulties which annually beset the 
Academy in the selection of works for exhibition.” But the 
President, whose duty at the dinner table is to make things pleasant 
all round, short of the painful conclusions to whi these 
irresistibly point: We leave to supply the omissions 
as follows :—The works accommodated this year are 216 less than 
last year; at the same time the numbers sent in this year are in 
excess of last by 3193 these two sums added together prove that 
the = in 1875 have been 535 more than in 1874. Not to 
dwell longer on this painful state of things, which has brought 
disappointment and even calamity into many households, we 
will sum up the “statistics” by the startling figure of 
3,392 as representing on the present occasion the contributions 
or crowded out. The number actually accommodated 
is 1,408, being not quite a third of the total sent in. It is only 
a few years ago that Sir Francis Grant at the annual dinner 
boasted, before Her Majesty's Ministers and others, that all the 
works “accepted” had been placed ; since then the situation has 
evidently not improved. The Paris Salon, which opened Saturday 
last, devotes no less than twenty-five rooms to its national and 
cosmopolitan collections. Our Royal Academy in egg ee 
but a private, not to say a commercial, establishment. Primarily 
it promotes the interests of its members in particular; after that 
it devotes mf remaining space and opportunity to the interest of 
art in gene 

The further “statistics” are read correctly as follows :—Of 
sixty Academicians and Associates ten are absent—not more than 
an average ; also are absent the whole of the “ Honorary Forei 
Academicians,” including such great names as Messrs, Gallait, 
Géréme, and Meissonier. It becomes but too evident that these 
and other foreign artists do not care to contribute; the kindl 
overtures made by our Royal Academy have been received wi 
indifference and, practically speaking, with refusal. Yet still the 
Cafalogue reprints the names of these artists for show, just as it 
inserts sundry professors whose names are supposed to have a value 
when written on paper. The Academicians and Associates whose 
absence will be most felt are Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., Mr. Herbert, 
R.A., Mr. Lewis, R.A., Mr. Webster, R.A., and Mr. Davis, A.R.A. 
The -three Academicians and Associates who honour Bur- 
lington House with their presence contribute the comparatively 
modest total.of 172 works; but of these it is alarming to discover 
that Mr. Frith is not content with less than eight, nor Sir Francis 
Grant with fewer than six, nor Mr. Thorburn with a smaller 
number than seven. It would have been a gracious act if either 
of these gentlemen had made a little way for their unprivileged 
brethren. Against the 172 works from the Academy stand no 
less than 1,336 from “ outsiders”; this looks, we must confess, as 
something like fair play to rising talent, and goes far to justify 
the President in the assertion “that though it is quite possible 
the Council, in making the selection, may err in judgment, yet 
he is quite sure they are influenced by the most conscientious 
and kindly desire to fulfil their onerous and often painful duties 
with carefulness and justice.” 

That historic art is not quite extinct some few pictures are 
sent to prove, among which may be specially named for intellec- 
tual of a noble thought, “ Julian the Apostate presiding at a 
Conference of Sectarians ” (518), the chef-dceuvre of Mr. Armitage, 
R.A. The scene with outlying circumstance which swells this pic- 
torial narrative is recounted in the 23rd Chapter of Gibbon. The 
sco: historian, laying flattering unction on the great “ Apostate,” 
“ey t “a Gods of and 

me constitu e ruli ion 0} ian”; again he writes, 
“the pious Emperor”—who his piety by initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis—“ acknowledged and adored the Eternal 
Cause of the universe.” Julian, we know, wore the cloak of dis- 
simulation for ten years, and then declared himself openly the 
enemy of the Christians. The scene of the picture is laid about 
A.D. 361, at the very time when the Emperor invited to his palace 
the hostile sects, in order that he might enjoy the spectacle 
of their furious polemics. It is added that Julian, be- 
fore he dismissed the company, became perfectly satisfied that 
he had nothing to fear from the union of the Christians. The 
‘situation, it will be easily understood, is eminently pictorial and 
dramatic ; the composition before us shows Julian seated at the 
head of a marble table; behind him stand Pagan priests jeering, 
before him are ranged the Christians, some in calm thought, but 
the greater part in vehement speech and gesticulation. The painter 
has well to hold oma the scales of justice; it is not 
easy to say on which side the advantage lies; yet the Christians 
are enno in form ; their heads have a dignity, force, and fervour 
worthy of apostles or martyrs. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Julian looks profound as a philosopher, grave as 
& judge; he does not move a muscle. The head is a veritable 
‘portrait taken from a coin. Accessories help to carry out the 
story ; above the monarch rises a statue of Mimerva, and in the 


d are seen artificers engaged in rebuilding the heathen 


temples—a favourite work in that reign. We cannot be very cer- 
tain of the locality; perhaps the artist avails himself of a common 
license ; the choice must lie between Constantinople and Athens; 
we know both cities Fag J well, yet cannot identify the 
locality here depicted. is perhaps is not very remarkable, con- 
acy. te persistent upturnings to which these ancient sites have 
been subject. The distinguishing merit of the picture lies in the 
scrupulous realization of the scene, in the searching reading of 
character, and in the symmetry and concentration of the composi- 
tion. The colour, as is usual with the artist, is kept subordinate to 
the intent, or rather, it goes for little or nothing; the execution, 
which is wholly without ostentation, has the merit of serving as 
the perspicuous language for conveying the ideas. The work 
naturally possesses characteristics in common with the school of 
Delaroche. It will engrave well ; indeed a composition of this his- 
toric import deserves to be made widely known. 

The Gallery—otherwise the “Salle d’honneur”—presents 
an unusual aspect; this year it contains little more than the 
pictures hung last time, one reason being that the canvasses 
selected are of inordinate size, such as that dedicated to Lord 
Wolverton’s bloodhounds (217), a work by Mr. Goddard, which, 
from its total violation of anatomic form, might with advantage be 

ing this year, tho ecried, especi ose who 
and effective, especially as to symmetry of space and balance of 
colour. But, whatever system of arrangement be adopted, certain 
penalties must inevitably follow; thus in this large > 
which is understood to present almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the hanging, we find that moderate-sized pictures 
such as “ , Queen of Scots, and Christopher Norton at 
Bolton Castle” (21 1), by Mr. Elmore, R.A., and “The Orphan 
of the Temple” (219), by Mr. Ward, R.A., are dwarfed in 
oe emg and rendered comparatively insignificant in effect. 
either of these painters, we are sorry to say, is this year in 
strength to bear any trying ordeal. Mr. Elmore is happy in the 
selection of his subject. Mary, Queen of Scots, has always been 
popular. She is here seen sitting and knitting, while on the 
— side Lord oe and Sir Francis Knollys are discovered 
ying at chess. Mr. Froude is made to vouch for the incident. 
The art is of the olden A back- 
ground of brown is sup to bring all the figures an peries 
together. Yet we ade a noble motive and a high type 
which nowadays are merits seldom met with even in the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Ward, R.A., is certainly far from his best when 
he depicts Marie Thérése, daughter of Louis XVI., “ The 
of the Temple” (219), sketching the tower of her prison in Paris. 
The execution, in seeking delicacy, loses accustomed strength ; and 
the colour, in the surrender of an inveterate blackness, degenerates 
into a chalkiness, not however wholly un om Specially to be 
commended is the graceful of ie Thérése, showing a 
tenderly-modelled profile. Mr. Ward has for many years com- 
manded respect by a certain stately, not stilted, a 
which, however, he occasionally decks out too profusely with 


ries, 

We are sorry to differ diametrically from Mr. Disraeli when, at 
the Academy dinner, he hit upon the great discovery that our 
English school is supremely distinguished by the faculty of 
imagination. But as a piece of oratory, though quite irrespective 
of positive facts, the following passage deserves to be held in 
remembrance 


I would [says Mr. Disraeli] observe that what has most in my opinion 
distinguished of late years the English school is the faculty of imagination, 
and, Mr. President, you know well that the lish artist has developed 
that faculty under very 4 disadvantages. He is not favoured by a 
climate of inspiration. He is not surrounded by a sublime nature. He 
does not dwell in cities glittering with symmetry [sic] under purple skies. 
He is not surrounded by human beings whose flashing forms and pictu- 
resque gestures stimulate his invention and often afford a happy 
hint of expression and grace. For him there are no bannered processions 
parading the squares and streets of fair cities to animate his fancy amid the 
fall of fountains and the carolling of sacred bells. No, sir; he lives in a 
studio invaded too often by London fog. If he walks forth for relaxation, 
he wanders in streets of hideous monotony. His living studies are the con- 
stable and the cabman. Instead of a procession, he encounters a blockade 
of omnibuses. Instead of bursts of harmony, he is greeted by the scream of 
the subterranean railway. And yet this man by his imagination, by that 
divine gift alone, can give us a canvas breathing with human ions, in 
scenes of romantic loveliness, and with every accessory of s r and of 
grace. 


We are bound to say that a more baseless fabric of a vision 
has never been invented, either in poetry or pictorial art. We 
simply ask where these “ scenes of romantic loveliness, with every 
accessory of splendour and of grace,” are to be met with. e 
happen within our small experience to know the whereabouts and 
the contents of very many studios, and public Exhibitions are of 
course open to everybody. On behalf, then, of anxious inquirers, 
we beg leave to ask Mr. | i : — apeane address of “ this 
man” of “imagination ” and “ divine gi ing “ every ac- 
cessory of splendour and of br The helenae scarcely affords 
the clue to the discovery. e naturally turn to Mr. Watts, R.A., 
the ition Sa to “ to all the 
es” (584) is not very much superior to the hymns 

r. en we next look to Mir. Poole, R.A., 
find that “ Ezekiel’s Vision” (129) isa kind of thing about on a 
level with what is done at the Crystal Palace or Cremorne. We 
are glad to think that, taken for all in all, our English school 
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has never been so sound as at present; but that it should be ex- 
tolled for its obvious failings seems a little too much: literalistic 
—_ and not imaginative creations, are assuredly its 
strep, 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND CHESTER. 


TT who fondly hoped that, as the favourite for the Two 
Thousand Guineas had carried off that race easily, so the 
favourite for the One Thousand would achieve a corresponding 
triumph, were doomed to a sad disappointment. There was much 
more reason why Per Se, in a field ofsix, should be a strong favourite 
than why Camballo should have been trusted to defeat a larger field 
of very eg antagonists. Per Se had only just failed to pass 
through the most trying ordeal to which a two-year-old can be 
subjected, and the Middle Park Plate was snatched from her by 
the shortest of heads, and that only after she had been to some 
extent disappointed in making her final effort. Directly or in- 
directly, however, she succeeded at her first essay in public in 
beating the most prominent performers of her year. oy er 
she attempted to give Waisenknabe 22 Ibs. over the Bretby 
Stakes course, and was just beaten by a head. Considering 
that last week Per Se had only five antagonists to beat— 
namely, Chaplet, Tartine, Spinaway, Renée, and a sister to 
Musket, unknown to fame—and also that she was very well, 
and enjoyed the confidence of all connected with her, the task 
set for her to accomplish did not seem very arduous. Yet she 
signally failed in the effort, and her defeat is another instance of 
the uncertainty of filly races in the spring. Of the five antagonists 
we have named, Chaplet, according to public running, was by far 
the most formidable. A year ago she won the First Spring Stakes 
in a canter from a large field, and though she lost form during the 
summer, she recovered herself in the autumn, and in the Prender- 
t Stakes achieved a clever victory over Camballo, Punch, Breech- 
er, and Garterly Bell. This pene gp placed her quite in 
the front rank of the two-year-olds, and undoubtedly she would 
have been a very warm favourite for the One Thousand, 
had it not been rumoured that she had been found inferior 
to Stray Shot. There were several mistakes both in the 
calendar and the cards about the time of the First Spring 
Meeting; and not the least important was that Chaplet was 
— notified as struck out of the One Thousand Guineas. 
Natu na Stray Shot became a great favourite ; but when the day 
arrived Stray Shot was the absentee, and Chaplet was there to do 
battle in her place. Such mistakes are to be regretted, and pro- 
voke comment which had better be spared; but, as it happened, 
— Shot must have been nearly a stone better than Chaplet last 
week to have won the race. Tartine’s best performance last year 
was her neck defeat of Yorkshire Bride, and Spinaway, after 
having been beaten by the moderate Timour and New Holland, 
wound up the season by turning the tables on the latter, and by 
beating our, which was a far better credential of merit. On 
the whole, and taking into account the dubious position which 
Chaplet oceupied for some days before the race, the One Thousand 
Guineas looked a certainty for Per Se, and in the palmy days of 
the Danebury stable we can imagine how she would have been sup- 
rted. The Rowley mile, however, found out any deficiency of stay- 
ing ability, and atsix furlongs not only Per Se, but four also out of 
the remaining five, had to cry enough. Spinaway, the daughter of 
two such excellent stayers as Macaroni and Queen Bertha, did 
credit to her parentage, and won, to all appearance, simply through 
Se for the longer distance. Per Se is not entered for the 
, and Chaplet and Stray Shot are disqualified by the death of 
their nominator, Sir Joseph Hawley, and therefore the way 
is apparently made smooth at Re for Lord Falmouth’s re- 
yet aa who will find no difficulty in getting over the last 
-mile. Apropos of the disqualification of Chaplet and Stray 
Shot, we may observe that the Jockey Club, at the suggestion of 
Lord Rosebery, have appointed a Committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of framing a rule to prevent nominations from becoming 
void by the death of the nominator. It is areal grievance that persons 
purchasing horses, either as yearlings or at sales of studs, should 
tind them prohibited from competing for the great prizes of the 
Turf because the vendors, who are generally the nominators, may 
happen to have died in the meantime ; and we may look forward 
to such a relaxation of the rule as, while maintaining all proper 
safeguards against fraud and collusion, may give the bond fide pur- 
chaser the full = ‘ 

Turning to the racing of the week, we find nothing on 
the first day calling. for attention. On the second a race between 
Horse Chestnut, Coomassie, and Tangible was a sort of Two 
Thousand trial for Picnic, who’ at the Craven Meeting had beaten 
Coomassie, The speedy Horse Chestnut proved himself too fast 
over the easy T.Y.C. both for Tangible Sir A, de Rothschild’s 
horse, the latter of whom finished last of the three. inions 
were widely divided as to the comparative merits of t and 
Polonaise over the Cesarewitch course, and by making good use of 

a Ring an ising s ight easi ve 
accomplished the our both ways. 
A complaint was made aflerwards that all the betting was not 
carried on in one spot, and that hence contradictions might 
frequently occur ; but really, as long as betting is allowed at all, 


there seems no reason why it should not go on on different 


different views of the chances of a race and wagering 
ingly. The end of the conflict of opinions was that 
Polonaise, another of the staying sort for which Mr. Bowes is so 
famous, won very easily from Boulet. On the Thursday there was 
a brilliant race between Charon and Bella, each of whom was 
malized 5 lbs. for the First Spring Two-year old Stakes, and, as 
lla changed her legs at the finish and lost a little ground, Charon 
won and contributed something at the first essay to Lord Wilton 
for the money he gave Mr. Chaplin for him. Friday’s racing 
with a rare event, a match over the Beacon Course; but 
one of the pair, Mr. Fox, has never been a sound horse, and so 
long a journey over hard ground was not likely to do him much 
. He broke down at the Bushes hill, but was still so superior 
to his antagonist that he struggled on on three legs, and was only 
beaten after all by half a length. Far more interesting was a suc- 
ing match between Town Crier and Levant. Town Crier 
was the trial horse of Kaleidoscope, who beat Levant at San- 
down Park, and Lord Rosebery’s dissatisfaction with her 
defeat on that occasion was the cause of the present match being 
made, They met at 19lbs. for the year, and Town Crier, who 
ran very fast in the Two Thousand for half a mile, got off on this 
occasion also with the lead, and made the running at his best pace. 
Nor could Levant fairly get on equal terms, for, though she looked 
promising at one time, she could not keep her place, but died 
away, and in the end Town Crier won rather cleverly. Only three 
contested the Newmarket Stakes, and the interest in it was con- 
fined to the contest between the Repentance colt and Moriturus. 
The former made the whole of the running, and won in a canter ; 
and if it be true that he is 10 Ibs. better than Spinaway, he must 
be a formidable antagonist to Holy Friar and Camballo on the 
Derby Day. It will be seen that in the general racing the First 
Spring Meeting showed little advance over the Oraven Meeting ; 
indeed, but for the Two Thousand and One Thousand, last week 
would have been very barren of incident. 
The Chester management were not slow to understand that 
race-owners care more for money than for glory, and that 
if they wanted to maintain their meeting in any prominent position 
—not to speak of restoring to it something of its former | pany ~~ 
they must dip deeply into their pockets. On each of the three 
days there has been a race with five hundred pounds added, and 
yet this liberality has failed to produce such results as were aes 
for. The promoters of Chester races must turn the five hundred 
into a thousand next year, and even then they may be outstripped 
by more ambitious and more enterprising competitors. There were 
some close finishes on the first day, but the only really remarkable 
events were the victories of Archer on Spectator Bella, both 
of which were achieved by fine riding. Spectator, however 
superior in class to his antagonists in the Grosvenor Stakes, was 
out of his distance in a mile-and-a-quarter race, and he was. also 
giving away an extraordinary amount of weight, no less than 
44 lbs. for the year, to the closest an ist, and his victory under 
= circumstan Balle ces himself y his 
ey. again, in the Mostyn was giving 7 Ibs. away 
to all her opponents, among whom were the highly-tried Levant 
and the heavily-backed Merry Duchess. At one time Bella a 
to be winning easily, but she has an unfortunate trick of stumbling, as 
she showed at Newmarket, and, stumbling on this occasion also, she 
was with difficulty recovered, but running very gamely she 
managed to — her position and win by a short head ; Levant, 
who seems only a halt-miler, being an indifferent third. So far 
Bella has proved herself the speediest animal of her year, and her 
owner is certainly compelling her to make hay while the sun 
shines. She has obaaty done a season’s work long before the 
season has attained its zenith. 

Despite the increased amount of added money, the Chester Cup 
shows no signs of a return to its former distinction. All the money 
in the world cannot make the Chester course other than it is, a 
wretched merry-go-round affair, toonarrow for a dozen horses to gallop 
abreast on it, and where a horse can never fairly get into his stride 
till he reaches the straight run in, at which point the race is well 
nigh over. Good jockeys detest the course on account of its 
dangers, for of course they must all try to get the inside track as 
near the rails as possible; and good horses, we verily believe, hate 
it also, for, always going round a bend, they can never thoroughly 
extend themselves. The field this year was as moderate as could 
well be conceived for a race of such value, and the best public 
perforniers of the nine who came to the oo Dukedom 
and Polonaise. The remainder included man, once the 
property of Mr. Merry, and a horse of the most uncertain dis- 
position, Black Watch, and Quail, and therefore it may be 
readily imagined that the scale of weights was not high. Freeman 
happened for once to be on his good behaviour, for though he was 
disappointed more than once, and at one point of the race seemed 
inclined to turn sulky and give up the struggle, he made up his 
lost ground at the finish with great rapidity, and won in the end 
rather cleverly. He had the advantage of being ridden by Glover, 
the strongest of our light-weight jockeys, who drove him vigor- 
ously along, and forced him in almost in spite of himself. ‘The 

blic form of Dukedom seemed good enough to trust him to win 


who, we 
one of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
in such company under a by no means immoderate weight; but 
either the distance was too far for him or he could not get round : 
the turns, for he only succeeded in finishing a moderate third. 
Though there were only nine runners, the race was not devoid of 
its customary casualties, for the Irish representative, Ben Battle, Ee: 
= is described by the Special Correspondent of ‘ 
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came into collision with Quail about five furlongs from 
knocked both her and himself out of the race. 
sporting writer, while lamenting the fate 
of Quail, hints that she was overweighted, and recommends her 
admirers to wait patiently till’she gets a few pounds off her back, 
when it may be hoped she will win a big race again. nsidering 
that Quail is an aged mare, and carried the fearful burden of 
7 st. 4 lbs., it is difficult to imagine how much further the leniency 
of handicappers is to be shown in her treatment. For our own 
part, we are sorry, in the interests of sport, that aged horses 
with feather weights on their backs should have any admirers 
at all; and we are confident that the fewer big races such 
animals win the better will it be for the future of racing. We 
would rather hear that the aged Quail had paid the last debt 
of nature than that, carrying some ridiculously light impost, she 
had managed to secure another race—great, not in reality, but in 
name only. 


REVIEWS. 


ELZE’S ESSAYS ON SHAKSPEARE.* 


fc French translator who rendered “ and ministers of 
grace defend us!” by “O mon Dieu! qu’est-ce que c'est que 
cela?” happily expressed in that severely lucid version the mental 
attitude of his countrymen towards much of our illustrious poet ; 
they think him a fine creature on the whole, but often a brilliant 
monster rather than anything else, a being whose uncouthness 
becomes positively uncanny, and calls for an exorcism. The Teu- 
tonic family, on the other hand, has shown a spirited resolve to 
consider Shakspeare family property, and not to give him up 
to be monopolized by the parcel of Low-Dutch islanders among 
whom he chanced to be born, Indeed, if the keen and per- 
sistent study of Shakspeare can do it, our elder brethren have 
more than vindicated their birthright. Everybody remembers 
Goethe’s rapture in Dichtung und Wahrheit over the discovery 
of Shaks the very thing he and his friends wanted to 
deliver them from the yoke hard to be borne; how they made 
Shakspearianism their fashion, almost their mania, and showed 
their worship, among other things, by translating the very jester’s 

with not less felicity than has attended classical versions 
of “Humpty Dumpty.” But these things were the ecstasies 
of the morning; during the last hundred years German Shak- 
spearianism has passed through the phases of frank, direct enjoy- 
ment, laborious scholastic exegesis, philosophical and esthetical 
analysis, and is now one of the many things which satisfy the final 
test of intellectual importance in Germany—that is, it has a 
literature of its own. Important contributions have lately been made 
to that literature by the Jahrbiicher of the German Shakspeare 
Society, of which, since 1867, Dr. Karl Elze has been editor, and 
in which originally appeared the series of essays now republished 
in this pleasant volume. It was well worth while to translate 
them, seeing that they “bring before the student the opinions 
and theories of the foremost living Shakespeare ee at in 
Germany,” though we should be disposed to qualify the remark 
of the translator that the essays generally “‘ are of an essentially 
gesthetic character.” sthetic inquiry consists in asking why a 
beautiful thing gives us pleasure; and two of these essays might 
with accuracy be called zsthetic—namely, that on the Merchant of 
Venice and that on All's Well that Ends Well. But, of the 


Dream, King Henry VIII, and “ Hamlet in France”; while the 


Travels of S ied 


points, the ki 
finements in criticism of this sort. Malone’s 
lmown, assigns the Tempest to 1611, and this date 
cepted by all the latest commentators. It rests on two main 
nts—first, that S. used Silvester J ourdan’s Discovery 


Lady Politick Would-Be pays a visit to Yelgene, who is feigning 
i , and turns the conversation to the Italian poets, with a 
fluency which brings Volpone to the verge of madness :— 
Lavy P. Here's Pastor Fido— 
Voir. _Profess obstinate silence ; 
That’s now my safest. (Aside.) 
Lapy P. All our English writers, 
. I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 
Will deign to steal out of this author, mainly ; 
Almost as much as from Montaigni¢. 
At whom is this thrust? Who is the English writer who is 
accused of stealing from Montaigne? According to Dr. Elze, 
there is but one passage in the Elizabethan poetry to which this 
charge can be clearly and definitely brought home, and that is 
Gonzalo’s speech in Act ii. Se. 1 of the Tempest :— 
I’ the commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent and pure ; 
No sovereignty. 


This is almost word for word from Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s 
essay on the ideal country which he styles “antarctic France.” 
“Tt is a nation (would I answer Plato) that hath no 
kind of traffick, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of 
numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politick superioritie; 
no use of service, of riches, or of povertie, no contracts, no 
succession, no partitions, no occupations, but idle; no respect 
of kindred but common; no apparel but natural; no use of wine, 
corne, or metal. The very words that import lying, falsehood, 
treason, dissimulation, covetousness, envie, detraction and pardon, 
were never heard amongst them.” Filorio’s translation of 
Montaigne aquue in 1603; the Tempest therefore, argues Dr. 
Elze, cannot earlier than 1603. On the other hand, Volpone 
was acted as early as 1605; the Tempest therefore cannot be 
later than 1605; and so we get as its date 1604. This year 
chosen, it remains for its defenders to explain two things; first, 
that valedictory tone which is so manifest in the Tempest, where, 
when Prospero vows to break his wand and bury his book, it 
is hardly possible not to fancy that a mightier magician is say- 
ing farewell to the scene of more wonderful enchantments ; 
secondly, the philological objection that the number of double 
endings is sign of a very late play, the percentage in the 
Merchant of Venice (according to Hertzberg’s calculation in the 
German Shakspeare Society's edition of Schlegel and Tieck), being 
fifteen; in the Tempest, thirty-two. Dr. Elze boldly-meets both 
difficulties by saying that the Tempest is (in a sense) Shakspeare’s 
farewell to the stage. He succeeded early, he wrote with marvellous 
facility—we may remember what Heminge and Condell said, that 
“his mind and hand went together, and what he thought he 
uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received from him 
a blot on his papers”; at thirty-four he had written, besides his 
two narrative poems, at least twelve plays; at the turn of the 
century he was probably already at the zenith both of fame and of 
fortune. In May, 1602, he bought William Combe’s property— 
107 acres of arable land; in July, 1605, he acquired the tithes of 
Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. So, Dr. Elze 
says :— 

If we fix the Tempest in 1604, the farewell which the poet therein seems 
to take of poetry accords wonderfully with his transition to the activity of 
a proprietor of lands and capital, for this transition was most obviously com- 
pleted by the acquisition of the tithes. At the same time it need not be 
doubted that Shakespeare, even after this time, may have once or twice re- 
entered the service of the Muses; in other words, that the Zempest was not 
his last play, but that he—as in our own day is customary with travelling 
artists—may have come forward with a drama for the last, very last, and 
positively the last time; but in the main his dramatic career and regular 
production closed with the Tempest. 

Happy country in which the phenomena of penultimate appear- 
ances are confined to itinerant artists! is one’s first reflection. 
The next thing that occurs is a doubt whether, when Shakspeare 
wrote of breaking a wand and burying a book, he was secretly 
thinking that a different rod might be needed for the tithe-payers of 
Welcombe, and another book, namely a ledger, was henceforth to 
engross his attention; and if he did not quite mean even this, does 
the “valedictory” argument matter so very much either way ? 
ae was one of those poets who think less about themselves 
than a the world around them, or, to use the majestic antithesis 
which has seen its best days, he was the most “ objective,” the least 
“ subjective,” of poets; and it does not appear why the lines 
which he gives to Prospero should have anything to do with 
his really quitting the stage himself, except in so far as they 
suggest that, when he wrote them, he felt weary, and had 

ing before him, as in a dream, what that rest might be. Dr. 
urges, too, in support of his argument, that in 1604 “the 


Earl of was particularly stimulated by the desire 
to win the wild natives of America over to civilization and 
Christianity”; whereas by 1611 the Earl was bly less 
enthusiastic about this ise. Now “Caliban represents the 
native American, and ero the Earl of Southampton” (p. 17). 
Further, in Act ii. Se. 2, mentions dead Indians and sea- 
monsters among the les with whieh the citizens of London 
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others, four deal mainly with questions concerning the dates, the 
f references, the materials, or the history of the plays; those, 
namely, on “The Date of the Tempest,” A Midswnmer Night's 
remaining on e Suppose 
William Davenant,” and “ he 
} - Name,” belong to the province of 
j considerations are, it is true, everywhere brought to on the 
determination of facts; but, if we wished to describe accurately 
| the contents of the Lage we ue say that it consisted of 
essays partly esthetic, but chiefly historical and biographical. 
Tho. the Date of the on 
i cellent specimen of the learning and the ingenuity which mark 
all these papers, and at the same time it illustrates, in one:or two 
q the Bermudas, in secondly, according to 
unningham’s Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 
| the Tempest, then a new piece, was acted before the King at 
| Whitehall on November 1, 1611. Now Dr. Elze holds with the 
opinion that the entries in the Accounts of the Revels which 
y refer to Shakspeare are forgeries, and he maintains that the 
q coincidences between Jourdan and Shakspeare do not warrant the 
q hypothesis that the latter borrowed from the former. Dr. Elze 
q _  bumeelf contends that the Tempest was produced in 1604. He 
| arrives at this year by fixing an inferior and a superior limit, and 
! both these limits are derived from a in Ben Jonson's 
. Shakespeare Karl Elze, Pi.D. Translated, with the | Were amused, and it is known that between 1604 and 1605 no fewer 
Author's sanction, Dors Schmits. London Macmillan than eight live Indians (including baby) had been seen in that 
| 
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ity, of whom Dr. Elze gives careful bi hies; so that it is absurd, 
he holds, to suppose that as late pony the s le of Indian 
corpses could have been thought much of; in fact, ‘had Shak- 
speare alluded to this exhibition as late as 1611, it would have been 
without either wit or effect” (p. 18). At the risk of being classed 
with that “ mixture of demon and animal” which is represented by 
genuineness of Cunningham pearian entries is still an o 
question; secondly, because the great improbability of Shak- 
speare’s activity as a ist having ended in 1605 is only 
evaded by saying that his “ regular ” uction closed with the 
Tempest (p. 26); thirdly, because, though Malone has not proved 
was necessary, 
had his mind. 
The best essay in the book, to our thinking, is on “ Hamlet in 
France,” a most interesting and curious history of that which 
might be described as a struggle of the French mind with a cos- 
mopolitan conception of life. What is really instructive in the 
chapter is the curious view which it opens into the depths of 
human self-complacency, showing how each critic thought either 
‘was not wo: ing. taire, to in with, not onk 
thought, but said, that he had first raised “To be or not to be” 
into poetry by his translation beginning :— 
Demeure, il faut choisir, et passer & l’instant 
De la vie & la mort, et de l’étre au néant. 
Voltaire’s work was completed by Jean Francois Ducis (1733- 
-1816), who between 1769-1792 turned out six of Shakspeare’s tra- 
gedies entirely remodelled, ger a new and chastened Hamlet. 
Laharpe, who was permitted to Voltaire “ papa,” and, indeed, 
to emend his poems, made one kind concession. ‘I am far,” he 
said, “from wishing to compare a monstrous tragedy like 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet with Semiramis; but I admit that im the 
English poet the Ghost is far better conceived, and excites far 
horror, than that of Ninus.” Le Tourneur’s prose transla- 
tion of Hamlet (1776-1782)—he also translated Young’s Night 
Thoughts, Ossian, and Clarissa Harlowe—was better than anything 
before it, and converted Diderot to an estimate of Shaks 
which excited Voltaire’s fury. Chateaubriand called Hamlet a 
“ yoyal Bedlam”; the precursor of the Romanticists allowed Shak- 
speare’s genius, judged from the standpoint of Shakspeare’s time, 
but completely condemned him from the standpoint of art; ina 
word, he pretty nearly agrees with Voltaire in considering him a 
drunken sa In 1821 Guizot and Pichot produced a new 
edition of Le Tourneur. In 1822 English actors appeared for the 
first-time in Paris, ed Othello and the School for Scandal 
at the Porte St.-] and utterly failed. In 1827 and 
1828 this failure was retrieved by the companies of Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and Dublin, who set up a theatre of their 
own in Paris, in which Kemble played Hamlet and Miss Smithson 
shone as Ophelia; Duport’s criticism being almost restricted to. 
observing that — reticence and et courtesy, while 
as for Hamlet’s observations to the Ghost (“ Old mole,” &e.), these 
are surely the most di and: the most grotesque ever ad- 


dressed by a son toa parent. Guizot’s judgment was both pene- |, 


trating and s etic, He was probably one of the earliest 
who really Shaks , and 
his general verdict—that our poet excels in matter, but fails in 
form—is almost the necessary conclusion, in so far as it is un- 
favourable, of a critic. Villemain the “ Sturm 
und Drang” point of view ; Shakspeare is for him a lawless giant ; 
but Nidenain.-ciedentacd the gravedigger scene, and on the 
character of Hamlet he says, “By a strange combination, 
has represented feigned madness no less fre- 

quently than y, he has even contrived to 
blend in it flashes of reason with the tricks of crafty simulation 
and the involuntary distraction of the mind”; a notable advance 
from the older French view that Hamlet is merely an interesting 
and complex madman. Barante, however, the historian cf the 
Dukes of Burgundy, in his treatise on Hamlet (1824) was the first 
to conceive Hamlet as a work of art, supported and pervaded 
by a single thought; but then came the revolution in French 
try begun by the Romanticists,and for awhile everything but the 
Ristowical ical drama was , though George ds Btude 


brought. in 400,000 franes. Rouviére was Haml 
Rouviére,” says Dumas, “pendant vingt ans ne jirent qu'un.” 
The translation of Shakspeare by M. 

Es ives the first. place to 
i the Chevalier de Chatelain 
to present the unadulterated Shakspeare, but it is based on the 
acting edition formerly in use at the Princess's Theatre, and 
we, free either from omissions or from additions. 
Dr, defines three causes which hinder the acclimatization 


In dwelling at length on what is the most distinctive 
paper of the series, we have left ourselves but small space to speak 
of the rest, which indeed could not be examined in sufficient 
detail within our limits. In the chapter on the “Supposed 
Travels of Shakspeare,” if there is not much that is positively new, 
there are many examples of that ingenious combination which is 
often Dr. Elze’s forte, and sometimes his foible. The result is 
this—there is not good reason to believe that Shakspeare was with 
Leicester in the Netherlands in 1586, and “Will, my Lord of 
Lester's jesting plaier,” is Pe wi William Kempe; still less is 

re any sound evidence that from Holland Shakspeare 
to join a company of English comedians in Germany. Nor is it 

robable that Shaks; visited Scotland, either in 1589, when 
English actors played at Perth, or in 1601, when the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s company amet at Aberdeen. But that Shakspeare had 
travelled in North Italy is made likely, if not certain, by the local 
colouring in the Merchant of Venice and 
in contrast with that of Ben Jonson and of Webster, eq 
an eye-witness. As to Valentine embarking at Verona for Milan, 
Dr. Elze gets over the difficulty by suggesting canals; but we 
confess this seems to us not very satisfactory. Undoubtedly 
Shakspeare gives his readers the impression that he has been in 
Italy ; the only question is, does Macbeth give them a less vivid 
impression of his knowing Scotland? All lovers of Shakspeare 


_ will enjoy this book ; and the greater their devotion to Shakspeare 


the more secure will they be against permitting those theories of 
a learned ingenuity which sometimes move a smile, either to 
fascinate them overmuch, or to diminish their appreciation of the 
sterling merits which on the whole characterize Dr. Elze’s 
criticisms. 


GAIRDNER’S. HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK.* 


‘o this compact volume—one of the series called Epochs of 
History—the obscure and stormy period of the Wars of the 
Roses is treated by a master of the subject. It is a period which 


is not only one of the most obscure in English history, but also . 


one in which people in general take little interest. No religious 


peare | feeling, no clearly defined political principle, was involved in the 


struggle; there is little romance and no hero, and in these days 
nobody feels much drawn to either one side or the other. Itis a 
time of confused fighting up and down England, of stabbing, 
smothering, and chopping off of heads; and with some such vague 
idea most people rest content. Any one who Megine seriously to 
study English history will probably discover that there is no 
riod upon which he is so weak as that of the Wars of the 
) seals wel not so much in actual knowledge of the events 
of the time and the actors, for these he can learn from 
Shakspeare, as in appreciation and comprehension of the causes 
and results of the contest. To such a student Mr. Gairdner’s 
present work will he welcome. with a slight 
sketch of the decadence of Edward III., it takes in the history 
of England from the accession of Richard II. to that of 
Henry VIJI.—the pret, as the author observes, covered by a 
regular sequence of Shalispeare’s historical plays. Part of this 
‘ound he has already gone over in his Prefaces to the Paston 
ters, and the account now given of the administration and fall 
of Suffolli, the rebellion of Jack Cade, and the political career of 
the Duke of York may serve asa useful introduction to, and epitome 
of, his former more vivid and detailed narrative. As 
of the Prefaces know, his sympathies are with Richard Duke of 


- York, although he is studiously fair and calm towards every one 


concerned. York's conduct has beer vario waly judged. Accord- 
ing one view, he was an who 
caught at every opportunity of em i existi overn- 
oan. By Mr. Geaedner, on the other hand, his set in 
the best light, and he appears as an honest and moderate man, 
anxivus to do the best he could for the country, and not even putting 
forward his claim to the throne till it had become 7 aayscar’ So do 
so for his own protection. ‘ Many historians,” the author ob- 
serves, after describing how Ri took his seat on the King’s 
throne in the House of Lords, and delivered to the Chancellor a 
statement of his claim to the crown, 
have been of opinion that he had been ambitious to vindicate this claim all 
along ; but it must be confessed that before this time he had always con- 
Cucted himself with remarkable moderation, and when we consider the bad 
faith he had repeatedly experienced from the opposite party, owing to the 
weakness uf the King and the overbearing character of his consort, we can 
uite well understand that he may have been led to advance its pretensions 
1om other motives than mere ition.. 
Even in Mr. Gairdner’s hands, however, Richard of York remains 
a somewhat colourless figure. Able as he certainly, was, and 
honest and upright as he may have been, it is his misfortune that 
he has failed to leave » distinet impression of himself upon the 
pages of history. Except the accounts of the insults his foes heaped 
upon him at his death, there are no stories about him, no sayings 
attributed to him, ore | that takes hold of the popular memory. 
In this he differs greatly from his three sons, who have each a 
marked and distinct character, albeit not of the best. For the 
eldest and most successful, Edward IV., Mr. Gairdner claims the 
merit that, with all his defects, “he was a king more in 
with his people than any sovereign that had been seen in 


* Ejochs of History. Edited by Edward E. Morris, M.A, . The Houses 
of York; th the Conga sd Low of 

, Editor of “ The Paston Letters,” &c. With 5 Maps. 
Longmans & Co. 1874. 


| 
| 
sur Hamiet did something. n 1547, @ stage arrangement o 
by Alexandre and Paul Meurice was produced at 
Théatre Historique ; yy was abridged, enlarged, re- 

arranged, in had the merit. 
of extending an acquaintance with Hamlet beyond French literary 
cireles to the Freneh people. It had a run of 135 nichts, and : 
| 
Ok Shakspeare in I'rance; Brst, the Alexa ne 18 unsuited r > 
translation of French blank verse is still im-| 
mature; secondly, the have not yet made Shakspeare a 
do not yet possess a 
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since the days of Edward III.” No countenance is here given to 
the theory that he was a subtle politician who hid beneath his 
outward carelessness and a deep schemes of absolute 
monarchy. Mr. Gairdner treats hi pony 5 pleasure-seeker he 
seemed, “a jovial companion, but a poor statesman.” The account, 
brief as it is, of the series of coups d'état and revolutions which makes 
up the reigns of Edward V. and Richard III. is one of the most 
interesting parts of the book. Mr. Gairdner carefully points out that 
“ Richard was not a usurper in the strict sense of the word. He 
did not seize, but was invited to assume, the crown; and the body 

which he was invited so to do had all the weight and dignity 

a regular Parliament.” Together with his ally Buckingham he 
had skilfully turned to his own account that dislike of the Wood- 
villes which united a strong party of the nobility ; but “there was 
no real sympathy between him and the greater of those who 
for the moment supported him, and it was inevitable that, when 
he had attained the crown, feelings of a different kind should begin 
to show themselves.” Conscious of his insecure position, he 
worked as hard as any modern king for popularity, and to a con- 
siderable extent won it; but it is plain that the nation at large 
was falling into the listless state of mind brought on by years of 
revolution, and would not exert itself either to support or to over- 
throwhim. From thefirsthis behaviourtowards hisnephews damaged 
him. “ It is true,” Mr. Gairdner writes with a kind of grim humour, 
“King Edward himself, out of a confidence which was certainly 
misplaced, had appointed Richard the guardian of his children 
after his death, but the mode in which he exercised his rights was 
exceedingly suspicious.” Then came the murder, of which no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained ; and, callous as the public 
mind had grown, this was more than it could view with in- 
difference. The fearful accounts of Richard’s remorse, handed 
down “ from such as were secret with his chamberers,” at any rate 
show what eg thought a man who had committed such a 
crime must feel. Still, as has been truly remarked, the murderer 
was not swept from the earth by a torrent of popular indignation ; 
all England did not rush to join the stan of revolt raised by 
the Duke of Buckingham ; Richard had an easy triumph, and the 


' citizens of Exeter were peat with their congratulations and their 


offering of two hundred gold nobles. His removal of his nephews 
was most likely looked upon as a private sin for which he might 
well be suffering in nightly visions a foretaste of damnation, but 
which was no affair of his subjects. The levying of benevolences 
no doubt roused more active resentment. . Gairdner indeed 
was treated 


prety e show of a defeated enemy, had long been banished 
from the s 
In the earlier of the book the way in which the war 


with France affected and influenced the whole course of home 
politics is brought out with admirable distinctness. Henry V. 
conquered France in order to keep England; and what are now- 
adays called “dynastic” rather than military considerations 
brought about the brilliant achievement of Agincourt. “ Unless,” 
says Mr. Gairdner, “he could succeed in desperate enterprises 
against tremendous odds, and so make himself a military hero and 
a favourite of the multitude, his throne was insecure. He suc- 
ceeded ; but it was only by staking everything upon the vent 

his own safety and that of his whole army.” His immediate 


urpose was 
i Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

is the prayer Shakspeare puts into his mouth before the battle; 
and after that day all England was ready to join in the prayer. 
He died leaving his doubtful title to an infant nine months old; 
but, as Mr. Gairdner points out, there was no attempt to dispute 
his son’s right. The nation had but one thought, that of main- 
taining the French conquests. How they gradually sli or 
were wrested from its grasp; how Henry VI., Suffolk, and 
Somerset blundered and mismanaged, and altogether made an ex- 
traordinary display of their own incompetence ; and how, in fine, 
the fabric of Henry V.’s policy crumbled to pieces, is told, briefly 
indeed, but with clearness and spirit. Henry V. himself, in his 
kingly days at least, is perhaps treated too purely from a political 
and mili point of view, and the strong religious, almost 
Puritanic, element in him, is hardly brought out at all; but in 
compensation Mr. Gairdner, by combining historical and traditional 
features—for he believes to a great extent in the Madcap Hal of 
legend—draws a lively picture of him in his earlier form. This 


respect for tradition indeed is pushed rather far when the 
much-disputed tale of the Chief Justice is told as if it were as certain 
a fact as the battle of Agincourt. 


We must own that in a history by the editor of the Paston 
Letters we should have hoped to find more about the condition of 
the in Mr. Gairdner is so fully competent to depict 
the life of the nation in the fifteenth century that it is the more 
disappointing that he should not have done so. We long for a few 

to bring before the young reader the condition of society 
which the Paston correspondence reyeals—its keen eye to the main 
chance, its cold-hearted trafficking in marriages, its litigiousness, its 
private wars, law and the strong hand reigning by turns. At a 


somewhat earlier period, the Peasant Insurrection forces upon the 
historian’s notice the condition, wishes, and strivings of the poorer 
classes; and here Mr. Gairdner’s narrative, though a fair account 
of the actual events, is marked by a certain harshness of tone 
towards these “bondmen clamouring for emancipation, and 
journeymen artificers who believed in the natural equality of man.” 
Though, in treating of the circumstances which fostered the spirit 
of revolt, he mentions the increased value of labour, he omits to 
notice the exasperating attempts of the re to restrain, as 
far as Acts of Parliament could do it, the natural rise of wages, and 
to prevent the labourers from migrating in search of better em- 
ployment. He quotes, as if with sympathy, the contemporary 
= Gower's likening of the movement to a rising of asses that 

isdained the curb and oxen that refused the yoke; and a 
to regret that this “ dangerous spirit among the lower orders” was 
not more severely chastised. r mentioning the granting of an 
amnesty, he adds that at the same time commissions were “sent 
out to repress and punish any future movements of the like descrip- 
tion, which were only too likely to arise from the lenity displayed 
on this occasion.” Yet we know that the insurgents had been 
headed and hanged by wholesale, “ aliquando suspensis super unam 
trabem decem:et novem.” One would almost suppose that Mr. 
Gairdner desired rulers like Louis XI., who, he tells us further on, 
“ walked about in the company of hangmen,” and by “ this fami- 
liarity with men of low rank,” including his barber, “ identified the 
interests of the people with those of a king who was always affable, 
always accessible.” To return to the Peasant Insurrection, we 
should like to know if Mr. Gairdner has any new light on the 
question whether John Tyler of Dartford, who slew the commis- 
sioner for insulting his daughter, was or was not identical with 
Wat Tyler of Maidstone, who was slain by Walworth. Mr. 
Gairdner here adopts the common theory which makes them one 
and the same; and yet, unless Stow, from whom the story of the 
daughter comes, made a slip of the pen, it would seem that they 
pee the admirable 

e must find s ‘or an extract from the irable summing- 
up of the sar tendencies of the fifteenth century, with 
which Mr. Gairdner concludes :— 

The fifteenth cen was not an age of really great men. Amid schisms 
in the Church, wars, rebellions, and disputed successions in every kingdom of 
Europe, it seems to have been impossible for any mind to realise to itself one 

and idea, to work out one great work, or to set forth one great thought. 
The best minds of the age looked back upon the past and regretted the 
chivalry that was passing away. Order was the one great need of the time, 
and as yet men could see no order except of a kind vy past recovery, 
which they were vainly endeavouring to restore. So for the peace of the 
Church they burned heretics and put witches to open penance, while, adhe- 
~ to the traditions of a moribund chi , they plunged Europe into war 
and anarchy. The one direction in which there was a visible movement in 
men’s minds was in a revival of ancient learning. . . . Commerce and 
money-getting went on, and the spirits of men, broken by invariable disap- 
pointment when they attempted anything higher, became generally sordid 


and 

But from the commercial enterprise of the day arose those discoveries 
which in the end, perhaps, had most influence in formation of a new era. 
New coasts, new seas, new islands, and in the end a complete New World, 
were successively revealed. The thoughts of men were expanded, their 
imaginations fired with new ideas. Old philosophies insensibly passed away 
as the ambition, the enterprise, and the avarice of a new generation found 
channels which had been hitherto unknown. The world, even the material 
world, was found to be much larger than had been supposed. As for the 
world unseen, was it likely that popes and councils had taken the true 
measure of that ? ’ 

Asan account of the —— history of England during the 
fifteenth century, this book will be of the greatest service both to 
teachers and learners. It is the work of one who not only has 
devoted. special thought and study to the period of which he 
treats, but knows how to convey his own knowledge to others. 
Throughout it is written in the simple and straightforward style 
which young readers both understand and like far better than the 
vague picturesqueness which modern writers so often affect. There 
is a detiniteness and clearness about Mr. Gairdner which is refresh- 
ing by contrast with much that one reads nowadays, and it is by 
no means the least merit of his work that it is really well adapted 
to its purpose as a school-book. 


LONE LIFE.* 


is naturally a tinge of sameness .in the successive narra- 
tives of this author, who is determined that the world shall 
know what vicissitudes of climate he has experienced, what ex- 


‘traordinary companions he has met with, and what magni- 


ficent imens of e he has shot. A sportsman who has 
been “Everywhere,” not half, but “ All round the world,” 
“ Afloat” as well as “ Ashore,” in the “ Far West” and on the 
“ Lone ” prairies, must have some difficulty, not only in giving an 
air of novelty and variety to his adventures, but even in selecting 
distinct and suitable titles for his books. We have taken this oppor- 
tunity to give a glance at Mr. Parker Gillmore’s previous publications, 
and we icsi justified in saying that in some respects the book before 
us isan improvement on the beaten tracks of his shooting and 
hunting. Either from sheer restlessness, ennui, or love of adven- 
ture, the author thought fit to try what a twelvemonth in a Cana- 
dian wilderness would be like. He went out alone, though not 
unarmed. No brother officer, no companion tried in scenes of 
difficulty and danger, accompanied him. His equipment appears to 

0 Wilderness. By Parker Gillmore, Author of 
Prairie Forest,” &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1875, 


XUM 


as expressing “ but too plainly the disgust excited in the minds of | 
the people by his inhuman tyranny.” But it may have been only 
the brutal policy of the victorious party, determined to brand the 
fallen man as @ usurper and a tyrant. The barbarities legally 
practised upon a traitor would serve to justify any similar indignities | 
which zeal inflict ; and all and all | 
j 
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have consisted of rod and gun, flies and ammunition, warm clothing’ 
aad such stores of food in tins of preserved soup, bacon, and lobster 
and so forth, as would enable him to the rigour of the winter. 
The place of intellectual comrades was, however, filled by a half- 
caste French Canadian, a specimen of the Red Indian, and a 
lad of the same race “ Sugar.” The two volumes are mostly 
made up of the details of a twelvemonth’s residence in the very 
depths of the forest, including a desperate fight with this same 
Frenchman, who turned out to be thievish, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive. Then the author had to several days in a swamp 
where he lost his way, and he had divers encounters, more or less 
exciting, with bears, cariboo, and other . The adventures were 
inly not commonplace. The descriptions, though the writing 

wer is not quite equal to the author's gift for observation, are 
rcible ; and he is evidently a man of resolution, endurance, nerve, 
and resource. There are one or two little incidents that might 
have been omitted, and some satirical remarks about modern 
society strike us as not very happy imitations of Thackeray’s style. 
The sporting narrative, moreover, is mixed up with some love 
affairs, and complicated by an extraordinary proposal of marriage 
made by an ancient squaw on behalf of one, or both, her daughters. 
Still the production is so much that of a man completely at home 
with rod and gun, axe and paddle, log-hut and canoe of birch bark ; 
the pages are so full of well-selected instances of the cunning and 
dexterity of wild animals, and of those little bits of natural history 
which outweigh oft-repeated stories of the greediness of unsophis- 
fet ¢ good deal will be 3 wee she bear anxious about her cubs, 

t a i ‘ound to repay perusal. 

It is only fair to the author to give a summary of the twelve- 
month passed with such queer companions, with so few comforts 
and appliances, and in such uncivilized regions. Mr. Gillmore, 
attended by Antoine, by the lad Sugar, by a few Indians who 
served as porters and appear to have carried about fifty pounds 
weight each, and by a couple of dogs, reached his winter quarters 
at the end of autumn. There, on a small promontory of ome land 
projecting into a rushing river, they built a shanty or log-hut, 
twelve feet by eight, with a door at one end and a look-out hole 
at the other. There was no fireplace, but a stove made all sn 
within. The roof was covered with birch bark, and chairs an 
tables were extemporised from trees fallen or cut for the purpose. 
For this part of the work the Canadian was excellently qualified, 
but he turned out a very sluggard in other matters, and was 
always looking after his traps, and adding to his store of furs, in- 
steal of replenishing an empty larder. However, the trio 


to get through the winter in tolerable comfort. The days were 


passed in shooting; venison and feathered game supplied their 


meals; and they contrived to catch trout in the rivers during a 
hard frost by breaking holes in the ice, while they might have 
made sugar from the juice of the — tree, but wanted a pot 
of sufficient size for the boiling. e breaking up of the ice 
and the return cf spring were signalized by the sudden departure 
ofthe Frenchman, who had made se his mind for a trapping 
expedition among the Red Indians of the upper waters of the 
Ottawa. This fact and the plague of insects—sand flies, breeze 
flies, and moose flies—de the author to start himself for 
the “Upland barrens” and Lake Schudic. Here he was hos- 
pitably received by some Red Indians, and the ancient squaw 
already spoken of did her utmost to prevail on him to marry 
one of daughters; the qualifications of the elder being 
that she was without a rival in paddling a canoe or se- 
lecting an encampment, while the second could distance all 
others in ing moccasins and packing game. The attempt to 
vindicate women’s rights in this way having signally failed, Mr. 
Gillmore left the village, and he appears next to have camped out 
for some weeks or months; ing his situation repeatedly, and, 
in company with the nephew of an old chief and the boy already 
mentioned, shooting deer, wild duck, ruffed grouse, squirrels, and 
other game of feather or fur. It would seem, however, as if even 
the author’s hardened frame were not proof against fever and sick- 
ness, for he was prostrated for two weeks, © unconscious, 


and owed his recovery, we suspect, mainly to a good constitution 
air, and the y touching attention and watchfulness of his 
companions. er this the party turned southward again; 


but were nearly swamped while crossing a lake in a gale of wind, 
and they reached the old log-hut erected in the previous autumn. 
About this time, however, a slight difficulty was caused by the 
return of the French Canadian, Antoine, who was in the worst of 


tempers, and who, being venturous enough to in a hand-to- 
hand fig ht with the author, was down, and then vanished 
as ly as he had come. 


Shortly after this episode there occurred a ge bem 
arrival of a German missionary with his wife. They had living 
for twelve years amongst the most distant Indians of the North- 
West, and beyond the reach of even such adventurers as the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. This excellent man, by the description given, 
seems to have admirably fitted to deal with primitive savages. 
He was a mechanic as well as a scholar, and on one occasion he 
enforced obedience to the Eighth Commandment by the practical 
use of a broom-handle, and by displaying a skill in fence which, we 
have little doubt, was worth many severe homilies. A desire to 
accompany this self-denying pair for a few miles on their wa 
home fed to the author being in the swamp. He went wi 
Carl and Breda Schmidt by canoe, and intended to return by a 
short cut overland ; but having omitted to take his compass, he 
fairly lost his way, and had to pass two nights in a horrible 
Morass, devoured 


by mosquitoes, without tobacco, and with no sim) 


means of lighting a fire.. After suffering hardships which 
are no subject for laughter, he to reconnoitre his position 
by climbing a tree, to shoot several plover, to catch trout, and to 
knock over a epoca of the great Northern diver. Some ex- 
citement was further imparted to this part of his trip by an 
encounter with a bear that disputed with him the possession of 
us of that where Robinson 


a and sandy cave, remindi 
Crusoe found the dying he-goat, and by the discovery of the 


remains of a Red Indian, who had perished from either sickness 
or hunger. The corpse was like a mummy. Then, too, three 
hungry wolves d the steps of the wanderer with such de- 
termination, and with eyes like those of Tennyson’s black-bearded 
kings, that it became necessary to warn off the intruders by 
shooting one of the lot. From this unpleasant predicament Mr. 
Gillmore was finally delivered by three Indians, somewhat against 
their will. They took him for the Manitou, or Great Spirit 
himself, and were only prevented from getting off by Mr. Gillmore’s 
alacrity in seizing their bark, containing blankets, ammunition, 
and all that a savage most values. After this the story draws to 
anend. The old chief and his wife, who had thought the white 
man lost, received him with open arms; but a melancholy termi- 
nation was caused by the irrepressible Fren , between whom 
and the Indians there sprung up a deadly quarrel about the 
ion of some valuable furs. Antoine declared they were the 
onda terelte of his chase; the Indians, on the contrary, affirmed 
that he obtained them by promises of permet never kept; and 
the quarrel grew so serious that the -caste drew his revolver, 
and might have cut everything short had not the author the 
shot. A second barrel, however, like that of Dirk Hatteraick in 
the cave, shot the Meg Merrilies of this story, in the shape of the 
handsome daughter of the chief. And we must refer our readers 
to the work itself if they wish to know how the poor savage 
died in a week afterwards, and how the Indians were foiled 
of their revenge by the conduct of another devoted female 
savage, who cut the bonds of the half-breed and enabled her 
lover to escape into the forest. We must say that some of 
Mr. Gillmore’s stories have a curious resemblance to Scott's; 
for while the death of one woman has just reminded us of 
Guy Mannering, so the delivery of the scoundrel of the book has 
some similarity to the escape of the “ Whistler” at the end of 
the Heart of Midlothian. We are left to guess whether the 
thief and murderer got away to his own people, or met a not 
unfitting retribution in the fire which, as so often; hap 
in summer and autumn, devastated a large area of the forest. We 
hardly know what to make of two whom the author brings 
into this melodramatic conclusion. One is a Catholic priest, and 
the other a nun who turns out to be the daughter of a half-pay 
Peninsular veteran, with whom certain tender had been 
exchanged some twenty years before. We own to preferring the 
— life and dissertations on the — of the lynx the 
wolverine to these “ le” scra’ ey suggest a not 
favourable compattans a Stories of Waterloo, or Wild Sports of 
the West, in their day deservedly popular. 

We think it was Captain Mayne Reid who first dethroned the 
Red Indian from the pinnacle to which he had been raised by 
Fenimore Cooper, both for physical activity and moral elevation. 
The disclosures made by Mr. Gillmore of the savage’s life and 
peculiarities enable us to take a just measure of his worth. 
A single white man, thoroughly equipped with the best of powder, 
the longest-sighted rifles, and the most powerful telescopes, 
will deal more destruction amongst moose and cariboo 
any three Indians. But, for intuitive knowledge of the habits 
of wild beasts, for ability to approach them at rest, to follow 
them when wounded, to detect the difference in colour be- 
tween the skin of a deer and the “cold grey stone” under 
which the animal may be reposing, there is still an Uncas or 
a Chingachgook who has no superior and few equals. On jone or 
two occasions even the author’s practised glance, long used to the 
intricacies of swamp and bush, could see nothing at all but sticks 
and leaves, while the Redskins could make out exactly the position 
of the game, and could see just where to put in a bullet with fatal 
effect. Their appetites, of course, were enormous, and periods of 
enforced fasting and hard work were followed by meals where 
etion. Nor were 


chief, too, settled his wife’s 
in la which mig 


there wanting specimens of that sententious and compressed 
—- of which we have heard something ere now. There were 
two dogs, already mentioned. One met with a tragical end 
in a trap set for beasts, while the other deserted his master = 
and turned out 
to bark at Mr. Gillmore’s return, as he would have done to a tram Ss 
or a beggar. On discovering his error the dog carefully evelaee 
his master for days, but we doubt whether the explanation given 
of this conduct by the Indian lad may not presume too much on 
the same as man—he do bad, he too much ashamed.” The ol 
to mate her daughter with the 
t be useful elsewhere to prevent : 
e misery of ill marriages. “ The Red squaw wither in the 
white man’s home, like the leaves before the winter wind; no 
more would she live without the wigwam and the canoe than ' 
ure drawn tri who are ly — 
: tion of undue iation or lavish praise. t, in all pro 
bility, the faithfulness, devotion, and gratitude shown. by these 
inded hunters were returns for the kind treatment which i 
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setters, till they came 
what they were hunting for. i 

il 

ing to ai ‘3 experience, we might 

to prefier weraiva to stories of their becoming sttached 
to their owners like dogs, were it not for the precedent of the 
Indian cheetah, which can be made obedient as well as useful in 
the chase. 


and oe give worth and animation to his pages, without 
laying hi But we 


em in- 


BULGARIAN POPULAR SONGS.* 


of Sesh who deals in 
ancient coins and medals, has long been actuated by a fixed 
idea. Firmly believing that the Slavonic subjects of the Porte are 
the descendants and direct representatives of the ancient and even 
pre-historic inhabitants of iaand Thrace, he was naturally 
glorious past. Sti by his enthusiasm and his promise of 
pecuniary reward, various persons familiarly acquainted with the 
popular mind began to collect for him the songs and stories current 
an those . At first the stream of oral tradition ran slowly, 
But after a time it grew 
turbid, objects to all ap ce precious began to g 
amidst its waves. At last the happy collector was enabled to 
announee a discovery which, alt not so i tas that of 
the learned world with a thrill of agree- 
able curiosity. It was,in the year 1867 that he startled the readers 
of the Bulletin. de Athénes by informing them 
that a number of songs been collected which proved that tra- 
ditions about Orpheus were still current among “the mountaineers 
of Macedonian .” Of these songs he gave a detailed de- 
scription under the title of Chants du Rhodope, and the original 
texts. were rted upon by M, Albert Dumont in a series 
lottors, first published in the Bulletin, and then reproduced in the 
sixth volume of the Archives des missions scientifiques at Paris. 


sueh ents. a3 were calculated to drive most antiquaries to 
ir, At | the French Minister of Publie Instruction 
thought it, was high time to interfere, so he commissioned M. 


— then Chancellor of the French Consulate-General 
at , and: the author of a well-known work on the Poésies 
populawes serbes, to report upon the whole collection, His in- 
vestigations resulted in the work now before us. 
Mr, Verkovitch, it seems, is of opinion, not only that the 
i i ing Orpheus and 
Slavenians 
were “ the sole authors of the civilization falsely attributed to the 
Hellenes.” The modern Greelis have suffered a great deal at the 
hands 5 but. his were com- 
i e sweeping charges brought against ellenic race 
- Mr. Verkovitch, and by a certain Mr. Rakovsky, whose 
grécophobie, according to M. Dozon, has led him to, consider the 
ancient Greeks as Turanian savages. 
himself of the truth of the above-mentioned ideas, Mr. Verkovitch 
set to work,as we have already mentioned, to collect evidence 
in their favour; and eventually he became the happy i 
of 177 poems, running to the of about 85,000 lines, and 
contai rieh materials for an edition of what are to him 
“the V of the Slavonians inhabiting the Balkan Peninsula,” 
The chief contributor to this great stock of information is a 
certain Yovan, originally styled Ekonomof, a desi ion which 
he afterwards exchanged, at Mr. Verkovitch’s tion, for the 
more Slavonie sumame of Gologanof. For some time the school- 
master of Krouchevo, he gave up tuition at the pressing i 
of Mr. Verkovitch, and opened a modest establi for the 
eale of such drinks as axe dear to the heart of those waadering 


* Lee Chants ires bulgares, Rapports mission littéraire 


of | themselves in mythological obscurity, 


minstrels, the carriers called “ Kiradjis” or “Pomaks.” From 
those nomads Yovan has gleaned a rich harvest of verse, but not 
without toil. For religion has in those parts set its face against 


the fane practice of singing old songs, the Mohammedan 
fen oh ing te them on the that they bear witness to 
the us existence of a mythology and a@ nationality other 


than Ottoman, and the orthodox prelate denouncing them and ex- 
eommunicating their singers because they support the Bulgarian 
opposed to the Greek side of the ecclesiastical feud now raging 
the Slavonic provinces of Turkey. 
Those among the poems collected by Mr. Verkovitch, which he 
supposes to refer to Orpheus, s of a semi-divine being, hero or 
king, named Orfen, Ourfen, Fren, Frenouché, or Forlen. His 
mother is a or ph, his aunt is the ing-star. He can 
at will a wings to his shoulders, and by their means soar aloft 
into that region of the sky in which, while still alive, he is ulti- 
mately compelled by the divine will to take up his abode. His 
chief attribute is a magic flute, by virtue of which he not only 
rforms such miracles as were yk Orpheus and Amphion, 
t also enchants and destroys all ki of noxious monsters. 
The following summary of one of these poems will serve to.con 
an idea of the nature of their contents. A priest of the 
Koleda enters a grotto sacred to that deity. In his hands he holds 
a radiant book and a golden flute. He is about to offer a bird as 


as 
in 


a sacrifice to the deity. Within the grotto he finds a ing hero, 
dressed in a golden mantle, grasping a golden flute. e priest 
arouses the slumberer, and is about to consume him with fire. 


But the hero begins to play upon his magic flute, and the priest 
falls lifeless to the ground. ereupon enters a nymph who in- 
duces the flute-player to desist. As soon as the music stops the 

jest revives, and the intruder confides to him the story of his 
Fife. “T live in heaven,” he says, “and there serve God. Having 
fallen in love with a young princess, I descended from on high to 
marry her, But on arriving at the palace, I found her not, where- 
fore I beseech thee to ask the god Koleda whither she has fled.” 
The priest offers up prayer and sacrifice, and Koleda replies that 
the princess is in heaven, whither Orfen must fly if he wants to 
marry her. Orfen drops a few natural tears, but soon wipes them 
away, re-seeks the skies, and is no more seen on earth. 

Of Alexander the Great, says M. Dozon, the memory has not 
entirely died out in Macedonia. At all events Mr. Verkovitch’s 
collectors have procured for him certain traditions about that 
monarch. One of these narrates how the father of the young 
“ Leksandr” obtained a wondrous horse with a bull’s head. 
Many kings and princes essayed to mount it, but in vain, At 
length the young Leksandr boldly leapt upon its back, perched 
there “like a bird upon its nest,” and instantly tamed it. And - 
when Leksandr came to man’s estate, he rode that horse into many 
lands, until he reached the empire of India. In vain did the 
Indian King oppose him. Leksandr rode into the midst of his 
army and exterminated it. The horse was wounded unto death, 
but before expiring it bore its royal rider out of peril. This is a 
sufficiently historical narrative, but some of the other poems wrap 
representing Alexander— 

rhaps under the influence of classical tradition—as. the son of a 

on to which his mother had recourse when terrified by the 
threats of her childless lord, the King Felesina. 

Besides the stories about Orfen and Alexander, Mr. Verkovitch 
has been so fortunate as to obtain a number of songs bearing, in 
his opinion, upon the much-vexed question of “ the arrival of the 
Slavonians in Europe.” His idea seems to be that the aceounts 
em by the Byzantine historians of the incursions of Slavonic 

barians during the sixth century of our era’are mere fables, due 
to Greek malice and jealousy ; that the Bulgarians and Servians 
and other South Slavonians were originally natives of India, but 
have been settled in their present homes for at least more than two 
thousand years, and that they have preserved in their songs and 
stories traditions which throw great light upon their former Indian 
home, as well as upon the course which they followed after 
leaving it and thence streaming into Europe. From the brief 
analysis of some of those songs given by M. Dozon, we gather that 
pow | describe how certain nations grew too populous, and sent 
forth their youth, or at least “ the individ less than one 
hundred years old,” to seek for new homes, and how the son of 
the reigning king led the expedition, which was undertaken b 
divine command. But the spot from which the emigrants sarted, 
the lands they traversed, and the country in which they establish 
themselves after having exterminated the savages who previously 
occupied it, are described in so vague and unsatisfactory a manner 
that the evidence which Mr. Verkovitch prizes must seem to other 
judges valueless. 

the historical parts of the poems, however, are too hazy for 

practical use, it must be admitted that some of their mythological 
utterances speak with a preciseness and decision which to Mr. 
Verkovitch must be satisfactory in the extreme. Most of them, it 
is true, prove nothing in particular; but there are others which 
testify in the most straightforward style to the existence of divine 
or sw tural beings hitherto unknown or unauthenticated. 
Here is an outline, borrowed from M. Dozon’s sketch, of one of 
these strange compositions, the original of which runs to the 
length of 2,464 verses. It is supposed to explain the origin of 
those arts of reading and writing for whi h the pen sta 
Bulgarian of the present day evinces no extraordinary proclivities. 
At the mature age of three hundred, King Cheta marries the 
young Veelkana, but has no heir. The Sun becomes enamoured of 
the youthful queen, induces her to trust herself to a deceitful 


a 
of er cunning of wild animals show that love of slaughter 
is by no means the predominant passion of this ae writer. 
Some hours or days must have been spent in aequiring infor- 
mation com; into six or seven pages as to the peculiarities 
of the musk rat, the strong affection of the male for the female, 
and the skill and pertinacity with which a pair eonstruet their 
home. On other cecasions he watched a lynx dash into-a cov 
| 
; We here take leave of the author, and can assure our readers that 
heis never dull, His moderation in slaying, his endurance of discom- 
_ his ns of forest life and scenery, storms, 
0 recommend any of the tribe of sportsmen who are es 
ally asking certain well-known journals to find out for t 
expensive quarters, with free shooting, in attractive climates, not 
to follow his example, unless they cam make up their minds to 
rough it on hard couches and monotonous fare. 
while Mr. aa witch's discoveries went on increasing, and | 
assumed a@ more more important and even alarming 
ance. Not only did they, in Cia —, pour a flood of Night 
upon the hitherto obscure life tay us, but. they served to illus- 
trate the history of Alexander the Great, they described the arrival 
; of the Slavonic peoples in Europe, and they clinched a variety of 
| 
| 
| 
; 1874. 
| 
= XUM 
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swing, and swings her right up into the solar halls. After a long 
stay there she returns to the earth and presents Cheta with a son 
named Sada. When three years old the youthful prince leads a 
band of his father’s subjects into foreign parts. After a time he 
prays fora wife, and a nymph who has been sent into heaven 
to learn reading and writing wishes to be sent to him in reply. 
But she is told not to be impatient, seeing that she has boon alvend 

a whole year in heaven undergoing instruction, but has only got 
as far as the letter R. When she has reached ® she is told she 
may do what she likes. Accordingly, her education proceeds, and 
Sada remains a bachelor. At last, however, the happy moment 
arrives. The nymph descends from heaven provided with two 
golden tablets, and in the course of a month teaches Sada to read 
and write. The prince indites a letter to his father inviting him 
to his marriage, but the old king is unable to become acquainted 
with its contents until the nymph has rendered him as well in- 
structed as his son. After which all goes well. 

We have dwelt long enough upon the nature of these songs. 
Now let us turn to the question of their authenticity. It is evident 
that, if they are genuine, they form one of the most important 
contributions to comparative mythology which have of late years 
seen the light. On the other hand, if they are not absolutely 
genuine, they are most mischievous, and deserve the promptest 
exposure and condemnation. M. Dozon, who has seen the original 
texts, s of them in a mocking tone, but commits himself to 
no deci inion. He goes so far, however, as to vouch for the 
good iutth of Mr. Verkovitch and his agent Gologanof, otherwise 

onomof. He describes the former as an honest enthusiast, who 
gains nothing, bnt even loses much, by the pursuit of his hobby; and 
the latter as a man “timid, of a soft and sympathetic character, 
devoid of all poetic enthusiasm”—a simple-minded person, in 
short, incapable of such mental efforts as would have been neces- 
sary had he attempted to forge the enormous mass of poetry which 
he professes to have collected. At the same time he admits that 
some critics may not unreasonably assert that, as political reasons 
have before now given rise to literary impositions, so they may 
have had their share in the production of the “Songs of 
Rhodope.” ‘On the whole his judgment seems to be favourable to 
the authenticity of those poems, although he does not agree with 
Mr. Verkovitch in identifying Orfen with Orpheus, or in linking 
the migration they describe with an exodus of Indians destined to 
settle down in Macedonia under the name of Bulgarians. 

We entirely a with M. Dozon in his doubts. We have 
not had the privi he enjoyed of inspecting the original texts, 
but we find in the specimens he has given us sufficient reasons for 

cardi . Verkovitch’s discoveries with the utmost distrust. 
That numerous popular songs and stories are floating about in the 
region he has been exploring is doubtless true, and much that has 
been written down by Yovan Ekonomof and his other agents is 
most likely genuine. But some of the evidence now before us is 
suspicious in the extreme. If not altogether spurious, many of 
the songs have evidently been manipulated in order to make them 
tally with preconceived ideas. ‘We are half inclined to think Mr. 
Verkovitch must have come to a similar conclusion himself. M. 
Dozon’s report was written in 1872, though the titlepage is dated 
1873, and the wrapper 1874. “ At this moment,” says M. Dozon, 
writing nearly three years ago, “ Mr. Verkovitch ‘is printing at 
Belgrade, sumptuously and at his own expense, a first volume 

ining about seven thousand lines, accompanied by a French 
version, of which the author is a Bohemian. This volume ought 
to ap towards the end of the aute:: n.” What has become of 


these songs are some which are sung at Christmastide, and which 
are called K i. This name has been explained in various 
ways. The majority of Slavonic philologists regard it as an adap- 


thologists have traced it to a god Kolyada or Koleda, 
they could uce but lithe evidence to owt that such a 
deity ever held a in the Slavonic Pantheon. Now in these 


and a tolerably precise account is given of the wors 1d him— 

in caves, by priests, with sacrifices of birds. ‘Again, the existones 

ot Cherny Bog, Gaamibog,e Black God, was in olden times 
intained by ic mythologists, but modern scholars have 

exploded the idea. In these songs, however, he fi 

about whose existence and there 

doubt. But most fatal to the pretensions of the songs to be 


among 
names apparently ing te the Hindu mythology. Mr. Verko- 
disciple . Rakovsky, who believes that the 


are so unfortunate as to differ from M. Dozon. Finding Vishne im 
one “Trinity,” Brahme in another, and Survina, or Surima, or 
Surva [the Sun, ef. herr in ey tn knowing that at least 
some Bulgarian myt! —_— would be gratified at recogmizing in 
the poems collected by Mr. Verkovitch links ing Bulgarian 
with Indian mythology, we are of the opinion that Vishnu and 
Brahme are echoes from the Hindu Pantheon. We have even 
heard of a song, in another collection, in which Siva figures along 
with Vishnu and Brahme, but this sounds almost.too good to be 


true. M. Dozon hag been so kind as entirely to translate, and ~ 


to quote in the original, the in which “ Vishnu Boga ” 

i i: Aavetieg to it, the gods Koleda and Surina were on 
the point of destroying this sinful world, when Vishnu ~__ 
interfered to save it, consenting to become imearnate, and to 
born as a mortal man of a “Golden Mother.” The only wonder is 
that his descent is not simply designated an Avatar. After having 
examined this wondrous specimen of Mr. Verkovitch’s witnesses, 
we need scarcely adduce any further evidence in justification of the 
utter distrust with which we regard this latest contribution from 
the already suspicious field of Bulgarian folk-lore. To our eyes a 
great part of it seems to be about as trustworthy as were the 
materials on which the credalous M. Jacolliot founded his amusing 
work, La Bible dans T Inde. 


MELLISS’S ST. HELENA’ 


fb iggpwee belt of sea dividmg the Western from the Eastern conti- 
nent which is called the Atlantic Ocean varies in depth from 
one mile probably to eight or nine at least. Its groups of islands. 
north of Equator—the the Azores, the Canary, and 
Cape Verde isles—rise from the edges of the broad submarine shelf 
that stretches far outside both the opposite coasts. But im the 
South Atlantic, though its bottom has not yet been well explored, 
we have reason to suppose the existence of a central plateau, mid- 
way between Africa and South America. There as a shallow 
space just below the Line, on the 20th west meridian, with sound- 
ings at a few hundred fathoms. West of this, towards Brazil, lie 
St. Paul’s Island and that of Fernando Noronha; to the eastward, 
about an equal distance from the centre, is the Isle uf Ascension ; 
south-east of which again, nearly seven hundred miles, is St. 
Helena, thus placed at one side of the mid-South Atlantic archi- 
go. Its precise situation is in 15° 55’ South latitude, 5° 40’ 

est longitude, 1,140 miles from the African and 1,800 from 
the American shore. This sin ical position of St. 
Helena is a matter of high interest to the science of terrestrial 


animal. But the geological structure of St. Helena, as described 


im the book under our notice, does not seem to su the 


now lies under water, while the remaining half, like one part of a 
broken bowl, with its semicircular mountaim ridge from 2,000 ft. 
to 2,700 ft. high, constitutes the Sandy Bay or southern district. 
The northern, eastern, and western quarters of the island, lying on 
their respective sides outside the Bay ridge, are wholly 
composed of the layers of mud, rubble, and lava, deposited there by 
overflows of the old volcamic crater. There is no trace of granite, 
or of any — or plutonicrock. The entire area of St. Helena 
measures forty-five square miles, its scarcely exceeding 


length 
ten miles its width being eight, Yet in this diminutive and ex-_ 
of the Bri 


tremely isolated province itish Empire, to say nothing of 
its having been the prison and grave of Napoleon, we find much 

St. Helena, discov the Portuguese at the beginning of 
the sixteenth cen , was held by them during a hundred years; 
Dutch ; which time the 


the island which they had i chosen toquit ; but it was pre- 
served to our nation the velour of British 
Power has since a! this remote oceanic fortress of the realm. 
Its history for the last two certuries isnot, indeed, very eventful ; 
but three serious mutinies of the military garrison, and the resi- 


are some 
to show in the annals of a tiny country 4,000 miles away. The 
mutineers of 1693, who killed 


Napoleon, too, though his sojourn in the ieland, from Getober 15, 
1815, to his death on May 5, 1821, was a prolonged ‘fit -of the 
sulks, has bequeathed to it some personal reminiscences which it 


* St. Helena: a Physical, Historical, and T i ion. oF 
the Islund, including its G , Fauna, Flora, and 4 John 
Charles Meliss, A-LCE., F: F.LS. Lov “Co. 


i 
| q 
| q 
| 
| 
| i 
q 
q 
| 
lz 
| 
| 
vsics and to those of distributive botany an y. It i 
reference to the old question of the former existence of a con- 5 
tinent now submerged by the Atlantic, from the evidence 4 
| still presented by the imsular uctions, ble or | 
ypothesis of a continurty at one time existimg between the main ia 
portions of land in the tropical zones. Mr. Melliss, Government i 
surveyor and engineer of the island, reports it to be nothing’ more = 
than an extinct oceanic volcano, nearly half the crater of which ; 
nis Vol. 1? othing can be heard oi it in places where book- q 
sellers most do congregate. At Agram they are ignorant of ite fl : 
existence ; at Gratz it has long been looked for by Slavonic eyes in | Zz 
vain. But the principal objection we have to make to the authen- i ! 
ticity of these poems is that they prove too much. Very little I : 
indeed is known about the deities worshipped by the old’ Slavo- | | , 
nians. But there exist in songs and rites certain allusions to them 
from which some idea as to their nature may be formed. a | 
’ tation of the an Aalende, the word having been mtroduce q 
into the Slavonic languages by way of Byzantium; but some my- . _ | sa 
Company, when abandoned by its former owners. The Dutch, li 
nevertheless, made two ai ts, in 1665 and in 1673, to recapture | 
songs the god Koled or Koleda is mentioned by nam tedly —_ | 
of 1783, with whom Mr. Damel Corneille to contend, and the - 
—_———- last gang of insurgent soldiery, promptly put down by General f 
Beatson in 1809, were red-coat rascals by lite, 
and by the cheap sale of ardent spirits. Yot their audacious ‘per- iz 
Siavomans came dire om Indra, may possibly have let it be | formances, ending with the gallows for their ry yo in { 
known that he would like te acquire poems in which Hindu | Some sort redeem from dulness the chronicles of St. Helena. i 
gots figure. This may account for the two “ Trinities” which ii : 
Dovon quotes, the first compesed of Brahme, Ura, and Survina, j ; 
and the second of Koleda, Surina,and Vishtm Boga. M. Dozon 1 
will not allow that the last-mentioned deity “has anything in | ga a | 
common with the Vishnu of the Hindu trimurti,” asserting that | 
the nameis merely a form of the adjective Vishny or Highest. We 
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was the fashion, till lately, to consider romantic. It is more 
fitable, from the originality of the subject, to examine the 
votails of local administration under the sumptuous and easy sway 
of the old East India Company, till forty years ago, when the 
government of the island was transferred to the Crown. The 
annual expenditure of the Company at St. Helena was 80,000/. or 
g0,000l., including the Governor's salary of 9,000/. a year, which 
approaches that now paid to the governors of our st and 
richest colonies. Great sums were laid out on fortifications and 
batteries of artillery, wharfs, and roads, an inclined plane up 
Ladder Hill with a tramway for rope-drawn waggons, and other 
works of reputed utility. But these pecuniary indulgences, with 
the wares of a large amount of pay received by different military 
corps, added to the money which a thousand passing ships con- 
tinually brought to Jamestown, had rather a pernicious effect. The 
population of St. Helena numbers at the present day 6,860, of 
whom 4,844 were born in the island, consisting of mixed European 
and Asiatic races from the crews of East India trading ships, 
with a sixth part of negroes from Africa, kept in strict separation. 
These islanders were never inclined to rural industry. Instead of 
cultivating the soil, much of which, being decomposed basalt, 
ought to be very fertile,and growing the variety of products favoured 
their genial climate, they have subsisted upon the disbursement of 
lish revenues. They have now left off even growing yam, and feed 
much on Indian rice ; even their fruit-trees have ceased to bear, 
as the soil itself is sadly impoverished by all the manure of the island 
being allowed to be washed out into the sea. Estates are mortgaged, 
country houses are shut up, the gentry depart, and the farmers 
sink into bankrw Mey while ships from India or China, even those 
still sailing wun Cape, no longer need to stop at St. Helena. 
As a commercial or as an agricultural seat of colonial industry, it 
does not appear now likely to pay, and its function in the arrange» 
ments for suppressing the slave trade has been superseded. But 
Mr. Melliss contends, with some plausibility, that it should not be 
expected to prove itself a self-supporting colony. It is a fortress 
like Gibraltar, the key to the whole South Atlantic, and of the 
greatest value to our naval and political power. The War Office 
and the Admiralty, if not the Colonial Office, should take care 
of St. Helena as an Imperi possession which has real and obvious 


climate is delicious, or at least ble, nearly all the year, 
except in the one town of the island, which lies in an oven at ee 
between lofty walls of rock that radiate the heat of the tropical sun. 
On the higher ground, open to the fresh south-easterly trade winds, 
the temperature in summer rises to 72°8 degrees, and falls in winter 
to 53°2 Rone: but the atmosphere is moist, from the vast ex- 
panse of surrounding sea. Being comparatively near the Equator, 
the seasons make but a slight difference in the length of the days ; 
the shortest, which is our longest, June 21, has eleven hours and 
eight minutes of daylight; and December 21, at St. Helena the 
longest day, lasts two minutes over thirteen hours. Sea-fogs and 
izzling rains in autumn, squalls of wind and rain in winter, 
mow owers in spring, and a few vehement storms relieving the 
at the close of summer, keep the island cool in that tropical 
latitude ; the central mountain are daily visited by clouds. 
All this sounds pleasant to an English reader of voyages and 
travels. St. Helena may perhaps yet vie with Madeira, though 
not to be recommended, because of its dampness, for patients with 
diseased lungs. Its climate is a healthy one for our countrymen ; 
it resembles that of New Zealand, which of all British colonies 
and other lands abroad best suits the children of English nts. 
St. Helena is innocent of yellow fever, cholera, and the other cha- 
racteristic maladies of tropical regions. It is exempt from the 
visitation of hurricanes, typhoons, or cyclones, and feels little of 
earthquakes. But huge tidal waves, called “ rips,” or “ rollers,” 
come about Fe from the north-east, caused perhaps by the 
meeting of the Gulf Stream with the cold flow of Antarctic waters 
to the Equator, and the effects of their fury in 1846 at Jamestown 
harbour are vividly described. 

The animals and | found on the island have occupied the 
diligent attention of Mr. Melliss since his mind was led to tha 
subject by the late Sir William Hooker, thirteen years ago. His 
collections of specimens have been examined, identified, and de- 


scribed by several accomplished men of science in England. The 
result is here presented in the catalogues, according to a proper 
classification accompanied by minute details of species and 


its local peculiarities, which form the most important part of this 
thogra) , from drawings by elliss; and in s ictures 
as that of the pretty black and white bird, ialitis estiep 
Helenz, or that of the Sium Helenianum, a superb umbelliferous 
plant of the genus Angelica, it becomes a pleasure to stud 

their forms and colours. To the reader less conversant wi 

the terminology of those branches of natural history, a share 
of entertainment is offered in various anecdotes of the habits 
of animals, and the circumstances of their capture. Napoleon at 
Longwood, for instance, was much annoyed the rats, one of 
which jumped out of his hat when he was about to put it on 
his diserowned head. He turned them to his amusement 
by instituting rat-hunts in the rooms of his house, where 
five or six men with sticks, and as many dogs, would rush 
in with lighted candles an hour after dark, and, quickly stopping 
rat holes, commence a battue of justifiable slaughter. 
The pair of venerable tortoises in the Governor's grounds at 
Plantation, which are more than a century old, but are not natives, 
will easily carry a man on their backs, Certain fishes that 


haunt this shore have met with queer adventures, more or less 
authentic, as in the case of a dolphin which the boys while bathi 
caught by the tail and dragged to land; and that of the shar! 
which, having swallowed a soldier with his greatcoat, musket, and 
bayonet, was taken sick and easily secured. There is a tunny-fish, 
or albicore, so called, which is cut up and sold very cheap as “St. 
Helena beef”; but the stranger who has dined upon it thinks he has 
eaten good veal cutlets. The fisheries, by nature very abundant, 
seem to be as much neglected as the other industrial opportunities 
of St. Helena, and nets are scarcely used, but only the hook and 
line. From the collection of shells made up by Mr. Melliss it 
would appear that the marine molluscs about this island resemble 
those of the African and South American coasts; they are iden- 
tical, moreover, with some in the Indian Ocean and in the Medi- 
terranean, as well as in the West Indies. But Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys 
does not agree with the late Professor E. Forbes in r ing this 
as a proof of the former close geographical alliance between the 
Eastern and Western continents. He would rather attribute the 
existing distribution of marine animals found at St. Helena to their 
conveyance thither by certain oceanic currents. We may fairly 
expect that he will soon be enabled by his observations in H.M.S. 
Challenger to come near a solution of the problem. 

The ehapter on snakes at St. Helena may be as short as that 
famous one in the natural history of Iceland, and for the same very 
satisfactory reason. But a great deal is to be said of the insects, 
not only the indigenous species, but also those imported ; 
ninety-five of the order Coleoptera being enumerated, of which 
thirty-six at least have been unintentionally brought there by 
man. The late Mr. Francis Walker and Mr. T. Vernon Wol- 
laston have contributed much to the entomological of 
this work. It has considerable scientific interest, but that which - 
will engage popular notice the most readily is the description of 
the havoe wrought by the termites, or white ants, since 1840, at 
Jamestown. This destructive pest is a consequence of the slave 
trade. The species belonged originally to tropical America, and 
was carried by the Brazilian vessels employed in the traffic to 
the west coast of Africa. Many slave ships captured by the British 
cruisers on that coast were sent to the Admiralty Court at St. 
Helena for judicial condemnation. The termites landed and took 
up their abode in the island very quietly, but some time afterwards 

sre perceived to be devouring books and papers, clothes and furni- 
ture, in @ very unscrupulous manner. is insect has the most 
determined and consistent method of getting through a volume on 
the library shelves. He cares only for the pages inside, and, 
having made an entrance by some imperceptibly small hole, will 
consume every icle of the printed paper, and then de in 
peace, leaving the bound cover, and the gilt or marbled of 
the leaves, apparently untouched. Mr. Melliss says that the 
ants in the Public Library showed a sensible preference for 
theological literature, probably because such books remained 
longest on the shelves undisturbed by colonial readers. But 
their voracious appetite for houses, as well as for articles of 
furniture, has inflicted still more lamentable losses on the commu- 
nity of St. Helena. Sixty thousand pounds will not cover the 
damage. When Sir Charles Ellioté arrived there as Governor in 
1863 he had to reconstruct nearly all the — buildings, which 
were crumbling into heaps of dust. the case of timber 
edifices, as of books, the termites have a deceptive trick of eati 
all the substance while leaving the outside film of paint, whi 
thus becomes a thin empty shell. Trees are ail consumed 
in the same manner, all but the external layers of bark, until the 
sudden collapse and fall of the tree, like the unexpected ruin of the 
house, shall bring a startling revelation of the secret mischief. Corks 
are eaten out of the mouths of bottles; paper wrappings of 
parcels laid together are removed so as to mix their contents; the 
staves of wine-casks are taken off, letting out the wine; tin cases 
of sardines or preserved meats are penetrated by the insect de- 
pon @ corrosive paste on the metal; even an iron chest has 

n entered through the putty of the seams. This terrible foe 
to every kind of gt is a little creature, a third of an inch 
long, of a dirty white colour, but in the swarming season puts on 
two pairs of gauzy, fawn-coloured wings; these are cast off when 
it settles to its work. It dies when exposed to sunshine, and 
thrives only in darkness, moisture, and perfect stillness. A certain 
proportion, one to eight or ten, of the white ants, furnished with 
a pair of red forceps, serve the insect commonwealth as soldier 
sentinels. Where the surface upon which they are working is 
too hard to be entered, they build covered galleries of their sticky 
brown paste, through which their destroying armies march to the 
first yielding spot ; or they can suspend these galleries in the air, 
like tubular bridges, across an intervening space. 

The botany of St. Helena was made a theme of interesting 
comment by Dr. Hooker at the British Association meeting in 
1866, with reference to the herbarium, now at Kew, which Dr. 
Burchell formed sixty or seventy years ago, further assisted by a 
catalogue of Dr. Roxburgh’s, before the ancient indigenous flora 
had been mostly destroyed. A hundred species formerly growing 
there have been exterminated by the wild goats, or by the struggle 
for existence in competition with imported plants. The outer 
zone of the island,a mile or two wide from the sea cliffs, was 
once a luxuriant forest, but is now a brown rock adorned only with 
a few gos lichens, or with the quaint Mesembryanthemum 
cryptanthum, a cluster of green or yellow water-bags, or the 
Pelargonium sempervivum, called “Old Father Live for Ever” 
from its power of retaining vitality for months without any 
moisture and without any soil. Inside and above this rises a 
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middle zone of land overrun with our common furze and bramble, 
and bearing a few —_ trees. The upper or central region, four 
miles long and two miles wide, around the mountain ridge, still 
a is left of vegetation peculiar to St. Helena, some forty 
or ies, not reckoning the mosses, lichens, and fungi. This 
fast perishing remnant of an old plant-world seems to be not only 
curious but also rather beautiful, as shown in the picture of 
Melhania erythroxylon, or redwood, with its large pendent flowers, 
changing day by day from white to pink, and from pink to dusky 
red, these three colours being sometimes displayed at once on a 
— stem. But we must refer the naturalist to the very complete 
and well-arranged work of Mr. Melliss and his assistants for more 
particular information. 


OPEN! SESAME! * 


it the full flow of her nonsense the author of Open! Sesame ! 
begins a fresh a by “asking those readers who have ac- 
companied me thus to suspend their judgment of my story 
until they learn the reason for which various conditions of life, 
hitherto untouched, are woven into the narrative.” ‘ Much,” she 
goes on to say, “ that may at first sight appear incomprehensible, 
superfluous, or overdrawn, is nece! to the plot of the story, 
ont wansh that is likely to provoke criticism will be found to have 
been introduced with a totally different intention to (sic) that 
arrived at by ——. We next have some dull preacher 
in his pulpit, or Mr. Biggar in the House of Commons, odie his 
hearers to a their judgment of his discourse, and their 
yawns too, until they learn the reason for his prolonged tedious- 
ness. There is nothing that we have found incomprehensible in 
this story, for there is nothing that falls within the province of the 
understanding. No man of sense to whose unhappy lot it falls to 
read such a novel as this troubles himself about understanding 
it. He is satisfied if he can arrive at the last of the 
last volume before a deep sleep has overtaken him, or be- 
fore his impatience has sent the book flying to the other 
end of the room. The author would have done well, if she 
really hoped that she could move her reader to suspend his 
judgment, to have made her entreaty to him at the outset. B 
the time he has reached the second volume she is too late. He 
had for more than three hundred pages been coming to the de- 
cision that it was a dull silly story, without a single character 
in it, a single pis a single line, of the slightest literary 
merit. When Snug the joiner presented the lion he did not 
wait till he had roared oh! before he turned to the ladies and 
asked for their forgiveness. He apologized first, and roared after- 
wards, Our author talks nonsense first, and then asks for a sus- 
— of judgment. She is scarcely fair in this. She wishes to 
ave all the advantages that belong to a mesmeric story, and at 
the same time, just at the end, to assert her claims to be reckoned 
— common-sense people by showing that, after all, the spiritual 
manifestations could be for the most part easily accounted for. She 
can thus swell out her volumes with the rant of Spiritualism, and 
refer the impatient reader to that part of the story where he will 
“ learn the reason for which various conditions of life, hitherto un- 
touched, are woven into the narrative.” She can run, she hopes, with 
the silly hare, and ride at the same time with the sagacious hounds. 
What are the various conditions of life that have im untouched 
till they were woven into Open! Sesame! we are ata loss to guess. 
We have read of earls before, and countesses too. Artful sisters- 
in-law are common enough, and so are wicked captains. With 
ghosts, whether tuey turn out to be real ghosts or are superfluous 


and overdrawn pretenders, necessary indeed to the plot of the. 


story, but “introduced with a totally different intention to that 
arrived at by guessing,” we have been for a long time on terms of 
the most intimate acquaintance. Heroines are as plentiful as black- 
berries, and wherever there is an heiress there of course is to be 
found “ a suite of rooms dedicated to her special service, and fitted 
in a —_ of luxury incompatible with anything under thirty 
thousand pounds a year.” There is nothing in the least st 5 
moreover, in a will whi... plunges everybody at the opening of the 
story into all kinds of difficulties, and keeps them there till the 
third volume is near its close. If we might use the metaphor 
which the author herself introduces, we would venture to say that 
the materials of which her story is woven have been quite as well 
worn as any old cloth which the art of the manufacturer turns out 
as new shoddy. 

The heroine, Miss West-Norman, has, as we have said, an in- 
come of 30,0007, The property consists of “fourteen thousand 
acres of arable and pasture , Milwood in the county of Glou- 
cester, the little p in Scotland, and the Cumberland lead 
mines.” Her name is Everil, she has dark blue eyes, and bronze- 
coloured hhir, and she has the Earl of Valence for her cousin. 
What more was wanting for — happiness? Unhappily her 
father only “left her the bulk of his fortune on ondition 
that she marries Lord Valence.” If she refuses to have him, 
“ her money, with the exception of a few thousands set apart for 
her persona! maintenance, goes to the earl.” At first sight there 
secms no great hardship in this. Many a heroine has married an 
earl, ard many a heroine, we hope, will an earl. But a 
nobleman at the beginning of a story is very different from a noble- 
man et the end of a story. Everil of course refuses to fall in love 
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‘martial march.” 


with her cousin, and gives the preference to Captain Staunton 
instead. The Earl’s wicked sister-in-law, Mrs. West, who we 
are often told was “a Cat,” did all she could, not only to 
hinder the match, but also to ruin her brother's health, 
and even to destroy his life. If Everil refused to marry 
the Earl, all her property would go to him, and, if he died 
without children, it would to “the Cat’s” only child, whom 
we may not improperly perhaps call the Kitten. She plays her 
part artfully enough, but an earldom and 30,000/. a - are not so 
easily kept apart, and in the end she gets beaten. e Earl was 
what is now called a Spiritualist. days — by he would, 
young though he was, have been called an “old woman.” He had 
seen all kinds of spirits, and was gifted with mysterious powers. 
His sister-in-law had worked upon his fancies, and had manufac- 
tured a special spirit who used to appear to him from time to 
time, and warn him that he would certainly die next February. 
He is ready nevertheless to pow 4 Everil, though he asks, in lan- 
that comes in like an earl but goes out like a clown, “ Will 
she — of the mystery that surrounds me, and become 
frightened of (sic) it and of myself?” He has a faithful friend in 
one Mr. Bulwer, who sets himself to fight against “the Cat,” and 
who isdescribed as “ the stimulant of his enervating life—the brandy 
to his seltzer-water.” We feel thankful that our author did not 
follow the example of other lady novelists and write “the stimulant 
of his enervating life—the B. to his 8.” Mr. Bulwer reproaches the 
Earl with “imbuing his sister-in-law with the idea” that her 
child will probably succeed to the title. The Earl pleads in repl 
“that there is a bond between us, unknown to the world, whi 
forbids our separation.” He slips away from his reproving friend, 
and at the piano plays “a superb crash of chords that herald a 
uperb though the crash was, he had played in 
a state of unconsciousness, for when his friend, noticing that “ the 
Earl's fingers still move languidly about the keys, but his eyes are 
closed,” gave him a shake, and asked if he was playing in his 
sleep, he answered, “‘ Have I been playing?’ with an air of the 
most profound ignorance.” Mrs. West leads Everil to look upon 
the 1 as “an invalid—a bookworm—a lunatic,” at the same 
time that she brings on to the stage a wicked, but handsome, 
Captain, who is to fall in love with Everil and vans | her in 
ignorance of her father’s will, Everil, who is i yy ly meant 
to be all that is charming and good, is enough to the 
Captain, but by no means willing to lose her “ annual rent-roll of 
thirty thousand a year.” When first she heard of the conditions 
of the will—it was after she had seen the Captain—she fled to her 
room, “ fitted up as it was in a style of luxury incompatible with 
anything under thirty thousand pounds a year,” and “ with her hand 
pressed upon her heart, breathed audibly, like an animal that has 
gained the sanctuary.” The young lady has a hard part to play ; 
she wants to keep her money and her lover too. As the author 
says, ‘‘ Everil West-Norman izes there is a hard task before 
her, not only to gain her wishes, but to make her wishes focus to 
one point.” In the end, with the entire approval of the Captain, as 
soon as he understands the terms of the will and the delicate 
state of the Earl's health, she resolves on marrying her cousin. 
There is an understanding between her and the Captain that he 
meanwhile shall keep single. “‘ I shall wait, Everil,’ he answers 
Everil to the reader as a 
“warm-hearted to a degree. ere ‘is something very painf 
to a mind not utterly corrupted by the false literature of the 
in finding that a woman can thus write of a woman. All the 
pompous language in which the author delights does not hide the 
shame of such writing as this. At times she burst out into some 
such rant as the following :— 

Is there then something in this mysterious affinity of soul—something so 
awful, so transcendent, that it us from of 
attracting us to one another? I believe it. I believe that perfect union of 
spirit was not intended for this earth, and that if it is ever consummated it 
is soon cut short again. 

Have any of the faithful loves by which men of talent have made women 
famous—on which, by pens dipped in the gall of satire or despair, they have 
dilated in ow and verse, stamping immortality on their genius by letters 
traced in their own hearts’ blood, been happy loves ? 

And had they been gratified instead of disappointed—had all things gone 
well with them, would they have been inspired to write as they did, or sunk 
into the sloth and apathy of incarcerated and well-fed animals ? 

‘There are some herbs that require to be trodden on and crushed before 
the sweetness of their seme is perceptible. So sit at home and take your 
ease, daughters of the land ; eat well of the fat and drink of the lees, but 
don’t flatter yourselves that the inspirations of your lords (if hee | have any 
inspirations) are drawn from the contemplation of your well- propriety. 
There is a mistress, called Memory, which every man who lives by his wits 
is bound to keep; and if he have no memory he will in al! probability soon 
cease to live at all. The most prosperous husbandman is he who has best 
stored his garners with grain from the last year’s crop, with which to meet 
the exigencies of the coming dearth. 

The marriage takes place, but Everil gradually comes to like 
her husband, much more indeed than the reader does, who is utter. 
weary of the spiritualistic or mesmeric rant with which he fills 
his and the author her volumes. He is ever sitting down at 
a table and writing at great length his experiences and the mani- 
festations he sees. He does not keep at all to the present time, 
but has a great deal to tell of a mysterious Doia Emilia in Spain 
and a Marquis Borghesa in Italy, whom he had mesmerised or who 
had mesmerised kim. These apparently were real manifesta- 
tions, but in addition to them he the spirit manufactured 
“the Cat,” his sister-in-law, with which he is often conversing. 
records, with an incorrectness of language only too common in his 
lordship, how “ a ball of vapour appeared to elongate,” and how 
at last “ it burst, or seemed to do so, diffusing its brightness. over 
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Ne the vaporous matter, which simultaneously elongated 


serv \ we had our way, it would be not to 
servants’ hall, bat to the dust-heap ond it, that all such 
a their elegance of language and diction, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


WRIGHT, encouraged no doubt by the success of an 
a) amusing Caricature History of the Georges, which he 
published a year or two since, has now applied himself to a task of a 
much more formidable character. This is no less than a general 
history of caricature * in all ages, in its literary as well as its 
artistic forms. It is obvious that a survey of this kind, if carried 
out to its full extent, would supply materials for quite a library by 
itself, inasmuch as there is scarcely any department of life upon 
which satire and ridicule have not been directed. Mr. Wright, 
however, has had the good sense to form a less ambitious estimate of 
what was required of him, as well as of what it was possible to do, 
and has been content with tracing the spirit of caricature “ through 
those branches which have contributed most towards the formation 
of modern comic and satiric literature and art in our own island.” It 
may perhaps be doubted whether even in this circumscribed form 
the subject is not too wide and varied for treatment within such 
narrow limits as those of the moderate-sized octavo to which Mr. 
Wright has confined himself, and whether he would not have done 
well to reserve some parts of it to be dealt with separately. Taking 
the work, however, as it stands, we get a very good general view of 
the characteristics of the chief schools of caricature. First we 
have seme account of grotesque art and literature in Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; and then several chapters on medizval satire and 
burlesque, which bring us down to the period when the literature 
of the different countries of Western Europe was becoming more 
independent and distinctly national. We come next to the early 
political caricature of England and Holland, and the concluding 
chapters are devoted to the Georgian period. It would be idle to 
attempt to follow such a work in detail. The extent of the sub- 
ject, and the variety of aspects which it sents, render it un- 
avoidable that a general survey of this kind should be to some 
extent fragmentary and superficial. It is rather a handbook which 
indicates where the reader should make further researches for him- 
self, than a treatise which satisfies curiosity by its own explana- 
tions ; but, as far as it goes, and taking it merely as a catalogue 
raisonné, it is a very amusing and instructive volume. It should 
be mentioned that it is fully illustrated by Mr. Fairholt. 


' gladness of the steed when it 


Mr. Heckethorn, in writing his cm of secret societies ¢, ap- 


to have taken a good deal of trouble to very little purpose. 

e had originally intended only to translate an Italian Lom on 
this subject—I/ Mondo Secreto, by Signor de Castro; but, as he 
pursued his researches in other directions, he resolved to compose 
a work of his own. In forming this decision he was also influenced 
by the fact that Signor de Castro was, in his opinion, too indulgent 
to various Italian political sects who were no better than brigands. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Heckethorn has read a great many 
books on what he calls this “ fescinating subject,” but the value of 
his contributions to its history is seriously injured, first, by the 
obscure and affected, and sometimes barely intelligible, language in 
which he occasionally expresses himself; and, next, by the absence 


* of any specific authorities for the statements in his text. Fe does 


indeed give us a list of the books which he has consulted, but as 
he does not tell us in which of these books is to be found the au- 
thority for any particular assertion, the list is of course useless for 
the purposes of verification, and might as well have been omitted. 
The general arrangement, too, of Mr. Heckethorn’s book is con- 
fused and ing; and it is difficult to understand the admission 
of a number of societies which are not secret, though they may 
be to some extent mystic, into an account of secret societies. 
be himself a follower of Javob 


physical science hitherto, and yet to be, made.” Of 
the modern Freemasons he has a very low opinion, which is per- 
haps not without foundation. “Selfishness,” he says, “an eye to 
business, vanity, frivolity, gluttony, and a love of mystery-monger- 
ing, concealed under the ious pretence of brotherly love and a 

ing for instruction— are the motives that lead men into 
the: lige and, in illustration of the imbecility of Masons 
generally, he quotes some reports of lodge speeches from a Masonic 
newspaper conducted by members of the fraternity—such as, 
“ Brother D. had presided at a dish, and it had afforded him much 
satisfaction, inasmuch as he had had it in his power to make some 
brethren comfortable,” “Brother W. felt a little nervous, but 
hoped to be an ornament to the lodge.” Another brother said of 
the President of the evening, “The way in which he had worked 
the ceremonies that evening was a great treat to the lodge,” and so 
on. Ina book of this kind there can hardly fail to be a deal 
of curious and interesting matter; but, on the whole, it is an un- 
satisfactory production. The writer has probably some know- 
ledge of huis subject, but does not know what to do with it. 


*A Caredture and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 
With Mlustrations. ‘Chatto & Windas. 

+ The Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries. By C. W. Heckethorn. 
gvols. Bentley. 
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/ is read in the parlour, she is scarcely correct in saying | under which it was com 
, lr and diction has been entirely relegated poetry from the pressure of close laborious work in more prosaic 


the hand, and the type is therefore not very large 


The title * which Mr. Percy Greg has chosen for his little volume 


in the air.” If, as we fear, the author of Open! | of thoughtful and manly verse sufficiently indicates the conditions 


He has sought relaxation in 


fields of literature; and one of the charms of the book is perhaps 
the impression which is conveyed of the writer's own keen enj 

ment of his eseape into freer and more buoyant air, like 

its the road and touches the 
grass. The pleasure which Mr. Greg has thus secured for himself 
will be shared by his readers. They will find the thoughts of a 
very original, independent, and passionately earnest mind, ex- 
pressed in verse which is always spirited and graceful, and which 
at times rises to the higher strains of meditative poetry. A 
certain positive turn of mind, and that directness and incisiveness. 
of style which are the result of literary practice, now and then 
give perhaps a feeling of hardness to the lines, and there is also. 
at times a certain want of weight and volume in the words which 


| are associated with important ideas. On the whole, however, 


Mr. Greg’s verse not only shows the hand of the craftsman, but 
has, above all, the very considerable merit that it always means 
something. Indeed we could imagine persons of a certain stamp 
who might find it too clear and sensible for poetry, according 
to their notions. The book is divided into two parts, one of which 
contains miscellaneous poems, while the other is devoted to pieces 
relating to the Civil War in America, or, as the writer, who has 
strong sympathies with the South, calls it, “The Lost Cause.” 
Among the more remarkable pieces in the first division is one 
depicting the death-bed of Julian the Apostate, and his philo- 
sophical resignation at quitting a world from which the old Gods 
have fled, and in which everything is being changed. He is 
thankful to be out of it, and thinks that men may yet regret 
Olympus, and the genial rule of Jove, 
And the wide license of the olden time 
To each man’s creed and every nation’s Gods. 
Whether Julian really foresaw the old world crumbling away 
in this manner may perhaps be doubted; but the picture is. 
none the less a powerful one. ‘“ The Martyr of Faith,” 
“ Hallowed be Thy Name,” “ The Problem Answered,” and some 
other pieces, deal with religious questions in an independent yet 
reverent tone. In the “ Decadence of England” (1870) there is a 
fine ring of patriotic faith and courage; while the Letter “To 
a Lady “—a Woman’s Suffrage lady—and the “ Definitions” ex- 
hibit the writer's powers of sarcasm, which in the former might 
perhaps bear softening. We are tempted to quote a couple of lines 
from the second :— 
What are the People? The good men and true 
Who cheer me. What’s the mob? Why, the fools that cheer you. 
Among the other poems, “ The Last of the Alabama,” and “ The 
Ninth of April, 1865,” show much command of both passion and 
thos. 
P'The want of a guide to the correct pronunciation of the pro 
names of the Old and New Testaments must often have been felt 
by many persons, and even clergymen are exposed at times to a 
momentary hesitation on coming suddenly upon some strange and 
perplexing word. It is the object of the Accented Bible ¢ to pro- 
vide assistance in this respect. The editor, the Rev. A. Taylor, 
has not attempted to lay down a complicated system of accentua- 
tion, or to enforce a pedantic precision. We observe, for instance, 
that, with a judicious respect for inveterate English usage, he lets 
Saméria alone. He has been content with providing the means 
of avoiding such palpable errors or anomalies as are to be obviated 
by a simple reference to the grammatical or phonetical structure 
ot the original languages. The present edition is mtended for 
re. A larger one 
for use in public ministrations would seem to be required; and 
by its aid a moderately careful “ literate” might hope to encounter 
unharmed the snares and pitfalls even of the formidable 16th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
here could perhaps be no better testimony to the merit of Miss. 
Martineau’s version of Comte’s most important work }, of which a 
new edition has just been issued, than the fact that it was so 
highly approved by the author himself that he substituted it for 
the original in the authorized catalogue of his writings, and thet it 
has in consequence been retranslated into French for the benefit of 
Comte’s own countrymen. It is hardly necessary to say that it is 
in the Positive Philosophy that Comte is seen at his best as a 
scientific investigator, before he wandered off, under the influence 
of Ste. Clotilde, into the craziness of the Posttive Politics. 

De Tocaueville’s famous work on American democracy § has 
rather gained than lost in authority since its theories have been 
brought to the test of practical experience. Even where the con- 
sequences to which he pointed have not actually happened, this 
has been due to the force of circumstances rather than to any 
serious error in the principles which he traced out. Im any case, 
whatever may be thought of De Tocqueville as a political prophet, 
there can be no question as to his philosophical discernment and apti 
tude for the scientific study of his subject; and his beok will ther 

* Interleaves in the Workday Prose of Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

+ The Accented Bible. Edited by the Rev. Alex. Taylor, M.A., Chaplain 
to the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. Printed by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 
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abways have a high permanent value. It is impossible to suppose that 
any one who can iate his terse, vigorous style in the original 
would think of ng him at second-hand even in the best trans- 
lation that could be imagined; but of eourse those who cannot 
read French must accept such interpretation as they can find. Un- 
fortunately, there is only one English version, and that is Mr. Reeve's, 
which, if it is better than none at all, isa very poor substitute for 
the original. When this translation was first published we pointed 
out (Saturday Review, March 8, 1862) some of its more conspicuous 
defects, such as, im addition to verbal blunders, the dull verbosity 
into which Mr. Reeve had habitually expanded his author's clear, 
concise, and graphic sentences, “eeei fait” swelling into “ when 
these inaries are inated,” “homme” becoming “ indi- 
vidual” or “ party,” and soon. The brightness and animation of 
the style was thus in a great measure sacrificed, and a flabby 
solemnity substituted for what in the original is full of life, grace, 
and manly vigour. It is needless to say that such blemishes 
as these could not be wholly got rid of except by employing a more 
competent hand to do the work all over again ; ‘but at least glaring 
exrors might have been expected to be correeted in a new edition. 
As far as we have observed, this has not been done, and blunders 
which we pointed out in 1862 remain in the edition of 1875. The 
memoir of De Tocqueville, which introduces the translation, is the 
same old article out of the Edinburgh Review, and no use has been 
made of the valuable materials which have since been furnished by 
Mr. Senior’s note-books and correspondenee. 

Ina series of four compact little volumes we have a reprint of 
Shelley's writings * in prose and yu from the original editions, 
under the supervision of Mr. R. H. Shepherd. The two volumes 
just issued are the last, and complete the work. Vol. III. con- 
tains the posthumous poems publisbed by Mrs. Shelley in 1824, 
the “ Masque of Anarchy,” with Leigh Hunt's preface (183 2), the 
“Wandering Jew,” and the Notes to “Queen ”; while 
Vol. IV. is made up of a couple of Shelley's early tales and other 
prose writings and letters, not of much value or interest, except as 
indications of the poet’s character. 

“ Each of us,” says the author of The Better Self +, “has some 
gift. A boy we knew had the singular faculty of getting, in a 
wonderfully short space of time, all the meat out of the many thin 
legs of a lobster—a feat which drives most of us to the verge of 
despair.” Mr. Friswell does not mention what is his own gift, 
but it might be described as picking the thin legs of namby- 
pamby commonplace. “ The Better Self,” the writer tells us, “ by no 
means concerns the best self or the highest ideal, but simply a move” 
—he might perhaps with equal grace have said a shove—* upwards 
towards something a little higher than the dead flat upon which we 
have of late settled.” And this moral and intellectual elevation is to 
be promoted by the study of Mr. Friswell’s twaddle about babies; 
mothers-in-law, ‘ Advice gratis,” and so on. People will thus 
learn that children ought to be treated kindly, but not petted too 
much ; that quarrelling is really very sad, and that it is honest to 
pay your debts, with plenty more of the same deep philosophy. 

_Miss Smedley, who served on Mrs. Senior’s staff during the 
inquiry which lady, at the instance of the Local Government 
Board, made into the condition of pauper girls, has brought to- 
gether the principal official on both sides of the con- 
troversy which followed, together with an introduction and notes. 
As may be supposed, Miss Smedley is an earnest supporter of her 
leader’s views as to the adv boarding-out children in 
families over the system of collecting them in large numbers in a 
great school. 

Mr. he his inquiries into 
the condition of the poor in London and elsewhere ; but his latest 
work, The Parish Net ; How it's. Dragged, and what it Catches§, is 
scarcely so roca as hig previous ones. In the first place, 
the title is unpleasantly sensational; in the next place, there is an 
obvious inconsistency in — fiction, even though founded on 
fact, as a ground for practical reforms. Mr. Bartley has, no 
doubt, a thorough acquaintance with the subjects of which he 
treats, and his sketches may be aecepted as, in the main, sub- 
stantially accurate; but his arguments would have been much 
more effective if they had been based on a literal matter-of-fact 
statement of what. he knows. In some instances, indeed, 
he gives in a foot-note the information which has been worked 
up into the story of the text; but, if the plain truth is enough 
for his case, there is no need of casting it in an imaginative 
form, The author may perhaps plead that he has written in 
this way for the sake of securimg popularity for a work which 
would otherwise be apt to be regarded as dry and dull ; but people 
who ire to be tickled by such devices ave hardly those 
from whom serious help is to be expected in reforming 
the abuses of the Poor Law system. After 252 pages of 
story-beok, we come to some eight pages of practical com- 
ment—a very small allowance of bread to so much sack, 
Mr. Bartley dwells upon the pauperizing tendency of bring- 
ing up children im wos e “careless and imperfect 
investigation ” of cases by the Guardians, and the tendency of the 


* The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. From the Original Editions. 
Third and Fouuth H. Shepherd. Chatto & 
Pe pemed Self: Essays for Home Life. By Hain Friswell. King 


Boarding-Out and Pauper Schools, especially for Girls. Eaited b 
King & €o. ity for 


§ The Pavish Net ; How it’s, Dragged und What it Catches. &. 
T. Bartley. Chapman & Hall. * 


system to be “hard upon the deserving, while it encourages vice: 
the undeserving ” He 


and 
urges the importance of private and publie charity eo-operating 
“on a sounder basis, a basis of prevention, which will promote Ee. 


dence, Care, and Thrift, instead of destroying these essential 
qualities.” All this is no doubt very true in its way, but the ques- 
tion is how it is to be earried out. It is very easy to blame the 
Guardians for their eareless investigations, but any one who has 
any acquaintanee with the sort of questions which are continually 
brought before them, and the class of people they have te deal with, 
will understand the difficulties of the case. Mr. Bartley himself 
admits that legal relief must be confined only to those whe are in 
absoluteindigence, but he that “ when charity isin complete 
and harmonious working with legal relief, the function of the Poor- 
law will be simple,” inasmuch as eharity will 
of outdoor relief. No doubt if private charity would only reli 
the Poor-law of the most uplexing and diffieult part of its work, 
that would greatly simplify the responsibilities of those who have 
to administer it ; but it would do so only by shifting them to other 
shoulders. There is no magic in charity which will prevent its 
doles from being less demoralizing than those of the Scastion, 
and there are many reasons why it is likely to be distributed less 
efficiently. The only effectual remedy for chronic ism is the 
cultivation of thrift, and the best way to teach thrift is to make 
those who neglect it feel that they must expect to suffer for it. It 
is not amalady which can be cured by any pleasant process. 

The author of Waterside Sketches* evidently understands the 
handling of a rod, and has a good store of interesting and useful 
information to communicate as to various forms of his favourite 

rt, in Devonshire, the Midlands, the Aire Valley, Ireland, and 
; and, when dealing his subject, he writes 
in aclear, straightforward way. U: tely he has succumbed 
to the delusion which has affected so many amiable anglers since 
fishing in a sentimental or , or in ways alternately. 
The reason is no doubt that fishi Mig such an awfully dull busi- 
1ess, except to the fisherman himself, that itis thought to be neces- 
sary to mix it up with other things in order to make it in the least 
degree attractive. It may be taken for certain that the more 
capable an angler is at his own proper work the less he allows his 
thoughts to wander to anything else, and that the affectation of 
philosophical meditation and poetical tenderness by the river-side 
18 fudge. The present work is, apart from its practical 
merits, an irritating example of this unfortunate craze. The 
writer has something to say about fishing, but his attempts at 
word-painting and his jocosity are very trying. 

The sort of local literature which is represented by Lancashire 
Songs t must, from its apparent profusion, be su to be 
popular in those districts in the common dialect of which it purports 
to be written; it is really, in nine cases out of ten, however, only 
vulgar doggrel in a sham tongue, and is equally destitute of philo- 
logical and literary interest. Here and there perhaps we may 
come upon a genuine local word, but, for the most part, the vocabu- 
lary embodies merely the co ions of vulgar pronunciation. 
Lancashire h as here indicated is not, in any sense, a language 
| hewn but simply ordinary English misspelt in accordance with 

mispronunciation of ignorant people ; and the fun, if there is 
any, of this sort of thing quickly evaporates. Old is spelt owd ; 
around, areawnd ; crown, creawn ; home, whoam ; nicely, noicely ; 
life, Jotfe ; more, moor; and so on; and we have only to 
the familiar orthography in order to see how bald and stupid the 
whole composition is, Once in a way, a song or a poem of this 
kind, like the well-known “Come whoam to the childer and me,” 
may be acceptable for its homely simplicity, but the mere perversion 
of grammar and spelling is poor sport by itself. 

“The country I have described,” says the author of Summer 
Days in Auvergne}, “being comparatively unfamiliar to English 
people, Edo not think it peepee be apologize for the publication 
of the following pages, and in publishing them hope they may lead 


Déme country, written with that 
imagines that what is new to the author must necessarily be 
equally so to others, and that nobody else im the world has ever had 
an opportunity of looking into Murray’s Handbooks. In the course 
of his remarkable adventures in unknown = of Europe this enter- 
ps, hea ag spent a week or two at the dismal little baths of 

ont Dore in Auvergne, where people go to have asthma, cold-in- 
the-head, sore-throat, and rheumatism steamed out of them. As 
these baths are not much known in England, being chiefly used by 
natiyes, the brief chapter giving a description of them is not 


without interest, but this is y an excuse for a volume of 170 
pegee made up of second-hand gossip. 
w I Spent My Two Years’ Leave § is another book of 


though more unabashed, emptiness. It purports to be written 

“An Indian Officer”—a somewhat vague term—who has 
“ ked about.” a good deal, and now publishes his riences 
for the benefit of “ dearest friends.” He left India in 1873, came 
to England by the usual route, taking Naples, Reme, Vienna, and 


* Waterside Sketches. By W. Senior (“ Red Spinner”). Grant & Co. 
t Lancashire Songs. By Samuel Leycock. Manchester: Heywood. 
t~ Summer Days in Auvergne. By H. de K. Bentley. 
How I Spent My Two Years” Leave. By An Indian Officer, 
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ways Indian officers going about i oli in this way, 
and the be of the i 
soft-headed subs who rush off on furlough with the glee of 
from school, bent on getting as much amusement and excitement 
out of it as possible. He gabbles over his adventures in that 
i way which suggests the accompaniment of a 
cigar and tumbler, and has an evident relish for his own gossip, 
however much it may bore others. In Italy and Francehe was stru 
by the politeness of the people, “all scrapes, bows, smiles, and 
ing off hats,” and he seems from the = tad remark a ave 
experimented on itin a peculiar way :—“ If, for instance, you 
on their toes even, by aanlens or acon they will mee turn 
round, and with smiles apologize most graciously.” In Belgium 
he and a friend were saluted with “Ha, roast beef John Bull; Got 
damn,” and “ only had to stop and advance towards the ruffians 
when they took to their heels and ran for their lives.” He made a 
point of drinking a quart of half-and-half on landing at Folkestone, 
and in London of course dined at the “ Rag,” where he “smoked 
some superb regalias,” and, “after drinking more wine than usual, 
the inevitable ‘ peg, which has become quite an ‘institution’ 
here, was introduced, and we broke up, all well pleased 
with ourselves and the world in , ere are some 
more of the simple-minded young man’s profundities :—“ London 
strikes foreigners as a wouletel place on a Sunday.” “ What a 
glorious day the Derby of 1873 was! A party of us left our club 
in a drag and four, well provided.” “ What a contrast this great 
> at two in the morning, when returning home from your 
club.” He cannot sympathize with the working classes when they 
become insolent; but he thinks a great deal of the blame of 
the late “ strikes,” “union, and indignation meetings,” lies with 
the masters. “ They have no right to work their Pe le to death. A 
worm will turn,” &c. One of the night sports of London is, it seems, 
medium-baiting. “Leaving our watches, card-cases, and purses 
behind us, nine of us, under perfect discipline, marched out to do 
for this ”—that is, a spiritualist séance. ‘“ We took with us 
proper dark-lanterns and Pompeii lights. No force was to be 
unless they showed fight, when of course they would be at- 
tacked, the lights put out,” &c. Unfortunately “ the first time, by 
some blunder, it did not come about ”—perhaps the discipline was 
after all not quite perfect after dinner—but he is glad to hear his 
friends have since made some successful raids. He has a fling at 
“that most objectionable creature the ‘Shar,’” and is generally 
contemptuous of the notice taken in London of “ Bengalee writers, 
Baboos, and even Khitmutgars.” Still he considers it “a piece of 
insolence for any Christian to dare tu tell a Buddhist he is wro 
and on the road to hell.” He visited his birthplace in Cornwall, 
but found that “in point of civilization” it was very far behind the 
age. On his voyage to the United States he was “ amazed to find 
some Americans actually gentlemen!” There were also some 
clergymen on board, and he remarks, “It is very noticeable with 
what disdain cultured gentlemen ”— including, we suppose, the 
author— look upon priesteraft in this age. Here was an instance 
of it; they (sic) were regarded as a parcel of old women.” “ With 
a few fellows from St. James’s Square,” he went to hear Sir Samuel 
Baker at the Geographical, but they soon got weary of it, and tried 
the music-halls, which were more to their taste. It will be seen 
that this book presents not only a curious study of character, but 
an example of the sort of worthless rubbish which publishers can 
nowadays be found to print. 

Mr. Guillemard * having made a tour round the world, first to 
Australia, then to Fiji and Honolulu, thence to San Francisco, 
and so across the United States home again, has felt bound to 
write a book about what he saw. He ag to be an intelligent 
observer, but without any special faculty for seeing more than an 
ordinary eyes can see; the consequence is that a considerab: 
part of his work is filled with a repetition of information which 
almost everybody knows by heart. The narrative, however, is 
written in a smooth, easy style, which, if seldom graphic, is at 
least never dull, and in one or two chapters Mr. Guillemard has 
really something tu tell. He gives, for instance, an interesting 
account of Tasmania, of the resources of which he speaks favour- 
ably, though it cannot be denied that it has been going back 
in prosperity during the last twenty years, in consequence of 
@ diminution in the supply of labour caused by the gold-rush to 
8a nearly everything for Tasmania, w e 

ildi idges, wharves, churc and publi ildi of 
all kinds, clearing thousands of acres of heavy timber and 
dense scrub, and many of them settling down as res ble hard- 
working farm-labourers ; and the colony has suffered from having 

turely cast off such valuable help. A stay of three months 

in the colony convinced Mr. Guillemard that, though it is in many 
a fine country, there is a want of vigour and enterprise 

among the inhabitants. The annexation of Fiji to Great Britain 
had not been finally settled when he was there, but it was regarded 
as certain that it would take place, and his opinion was that the 
condition of the islanders, as well as the ate par of the white 
settlers, would posse Ope materially improved. tton is rather 
ing out in the islands, but coffee is coming in, and sugar is also 
being introduced with a fair prospect of success. Roads are much 
wanted, and some difficulties may be expected in regard to the 
tenure of land. The coast tribes, thanks to the missionaries, are 
well disposed, and the mountain tribes are not at all likely to inter- 


* Over Land and Sea. By Arthur G. Guillemard. Tinsley Brothers. 


fere with the settlers, Mr. Guillemard’s account of the Yose- 
mite Valley is also worth reading, if only because of the plain, 
quiet way in which he is content to deal with a subject which he 
knows to be beyond his powers, instead of imitating the futile 
efforts of the word-painting gentlemen. 


In a medium quarto * we have sixteen povenats pictures by . 


Mr. D. L. Mundy of the chief scenes in the hot-spring district of 
New Zealand, which exhibits some of the grandest and most 
curious volcanic phenomena in the world. The a | are 
excellent as works of art; the clouds of steam, the play of the 
boiling water, the terraces of siliceous deposits and incrustations 
resembling white marble, and the other features of this remarkable 
region, are rendered with admirable effect ; and Mr. Hochstetter's 
descriptive notes supply the necessary explanations. 


* Rotomahana; and the Boiling Springs of New Zealand, Sixteen 
Photographic Views by D. L. Mundy, with Descriptive Notes by F. von 
Hochstetter. Sampson Low & Co. 


In an article on Dr. Leonard Scumitz’s republished “ History of 
“ Rome,” which appeared in the SaturDAY Review of April 10, 
1875, the work was described as “ highly creditable for 1847” 
(the date of the author's preface), “but not altogether what we 
“ should have looked for in 1873” (the date of the edition before 
us). Dr. Scumirz writes to us to say, “ It is not I whe 
“ published the book in 1873, but the publisher to whom the copy- 


“ right belongs.” 
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MUSICAL UNION.—Madame MONTIGNY-REMAURY, 

from Paris. with Papini, Lasserre, &c.— Tuesday, May 15, at Queue past Three, 
at St. James's Hall.—Trio in D, Op. 70, Pestnoven s Quartet. E fiat, Mendelssohn ; Duet, 
Piano and Violoncello, Rubinstein; Solo, Violin, Papini; Solos Piano, Chopin, Schumann, 
Silas, &e. Tickets, 7s. Ce gene to be had of Austin, Lucas & Co., and at the Regent 
Street Entrance.—Professor 


LLA, Director. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTY-FOURTH ae is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 


Seven. Admittance ls. 
—— ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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